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Preface 


With this number the JOURNAL OF SociAL IssuEs begins its fourth year 
of publication as a cooperative enterprise by social scientists to share their 
research findings and interpretations with citizen-leaders in all fields of social 
practice. Each year has brought an encouraging growth of response—growing 
readership by social practitioners and a growing desire to use this medium of 
communication on the part of groups of scientists. 


This first number of Volume IV is to a very high degree a team production 
job. The recorded discussions and the editorial integration have taken more 
time than anticipated. So we start the year a bit late. But I think you will be 
pleased with the experimental plan which the co-editors have carried through 
so carefully. I think as a reader you will find a real sense of participation and 
stimulation as you interact with the members of the discussion groups in their 
efforts to think constructively about our citizen roles in international relations. 


The next three issues will also prove interesting and helpful to large groups 
of readers. The second issue, prepared by Dr. Bradford, Dr. French, and 
collaborators, presents case material and summarized important interpretations 
about the dynamics of the discussion group and discussion leadership techniques. 
The third number, prepared by Dr. Barker, Dr. Myerson, and co-workers, brings 
together new data and understandings concerning the problems and techniques 
of social adjustment of the physically handicapped person and of those who live 
with him in family and work groups. The final issue of Volume IV is being 
written by the staff of the Industrial Relations Section at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. They will share with us the results of their continuing analysis 
of the function and techniques of the consultant who works with administrators 
and groups on problems of human relationships and organizational functioning. 


Again let me renew the invitation to all of you to.send in suggestions for 
topics on which you feel a number is needed, or indicate your interest in con- 
tributing your data and interpretations on some subject which you feel should 
be communicated. 


RONALD LIpPITT, 
General Editor 


Foreword by An Atomic Scientist 


W. A. HIGINBOTHAM 


In the fall of 1945, atomic energy was front page news. No scientific 
discovery was ever so dramatically introduced. Within a few months more 
Americans had heard of the atomic bomb than had heard of the United Nations, 
and technical words of the physicist had become part of the daily vocabulary. 
It was generally recognized that this discovery had created new problems. But 
what the problems are, indeed, what are the important facts still remain a 
mystery to most citizens. Atomic energy is being used by isolationists to prove 
that the U. S. is impregnable and by internationalists to prove that world govern- 
ment is mandatory. One group argues that it makes armies obsolete and another 
concludes that it makes peacetime conscription imperative. The facts are not 
abstruse, the implications are not obscure and both are vitally related to the 
decisions which citizens must make. Scientists can make the facts available. 
The implications must be drawn by economists, political scientists, military 
analysts and many others. 


Basic facts about atomic energy 


Atomic energy comes from nuclear reactions which are analagous in many 
ways to chemical reactions. We now know that the nuclei of atoms are made 
up of a number of different kinds of particles. We do not yet understand the 
nature of the forces that hold them together but we do know that they are several 
million times stronger than the forces that hold atoms together in chemical 
compounds. Nuclear energy is not just a new source of energy but it is a very 
concentrated source. The scientists who studied electromagnetic radiation a 
hundred years ago would not have predicted radio, television and radar. So 
scientists are reluctant to try to predict how atomic energy may be used. But 
it is possible from our present knowledge to state what some of the possibilities 
are. The only process by which useful amounts of energy have been released 
is the fission of heavy elements. We know that only Uranium and Thorium are 
potential fuels, that they are reasonably abundant and that the energy available 
from these fuels is probably greater than the energy stored in the form of coal. 
We know that the sun derives its energy from a different process, the combining 
of the lightest elements to form heavier ones. Although some similar reaction 
may be a possibility for a “super’’ explosive, it is not presently considered to be 
a potential source of power. It seems most unlikely that atomic energy can be 
obtained from any other elements. Nuclear reactions are accompanied by intense 
radioactivity and nuclear “‘ashes” are radioactive just as the ashes of a furnace 
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continue to glow and give off heat after they have been burned. Finally, no 
nuclear reaction will take place unless there is a certain minimum amount of 
material—a critical mass. Thus a nuclear furnace must be bulky and the fuel 
will always represent a considerable investment. 


International Control of Atomic Energy Depends on Broader 
International Agreement 


The military significance of atomic weapons has been clearly demonstrated. 
The atomic scientists set out to convince the public that nuclear knowledge could 
not be kept secret, that no adequate defensive measures could be devised and 
that the world must adopt international control of atomic energy. The first 
two points are probably evident enough. The latter followed from a knowledge 
cf the tremendous destruction ~vhich atomic weapons made possible and fear 
that an atomic arms race would only lead to disaster. And atomic control offered 
some grounds for hope that it might show a way to real world cooperation. 
Atomic power was a threat to all nations, especially those most able to develop it. 
The field was new and there were no vested interests. It was possible to devise 
an effective control scheme, if the control could be a constructive, cooperative 
venture which would contribute materially to international understanding and 
interdependence. 

But there has been no agreement on international control. Perhaps it was 
once possible to hope that this was a place to begin. But now it must be recog- 
nized that atomic control can only be achieved within the framework of a general 
agreement on international issues. 


The Public Must Be Educated Concerning Prevention of Atomic War 


The public must understand that true security can only be achieved through 
international cooperation and the elimination of war. These must always be the 
primary objectives of American policy. Overwhelming military strength is not 
possible in the atomic age. 

Education need not frighten. It can remove the air of mystery. Anyone 
can learn the important facts. without needing to learn about atoms and nuclei. 
Understanding will bring increased respect, increased willingness to solve the 
problem, to take advantage of the opportunities which surely must come to 
make it possible to live together in peace. : 


Physical and Social Scientists Must Work Jointly on Public 
Education 


The natural scientist and the engineer has a sustained interest in reaching a 
solution to the international problems related to atomic energy. He is not 
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allowed to forget about atomic energy. Perhaps he is asked to work on improv- 
ing atomic weapons, perhaps he is forbidden to talk to other scientists in his own 
field. His research is generously supported by government funds but his aca- 
demic freedom is seriously threatened. Government, industrial and even many 
university workers must be investigated by the F.B.I. And once he becomes an 
“insider” the scientist will be prevented by law from taking a job in another 
country and will not be allowed even to attend international conferences unless 
the government is satisfied he is a 100% American, whatever that may be. 
Perhaps this is why these scientists have been especially interested in atomic 
education. But it is not enough to have only physical scientists worrying about 
these problems. The original educational program of the atomic scientists is 
no longer adequate. To keep it up to date requires the participation of a wide 
variety of disciplines. 

Atomic scientists need the assistance of economists, psychiatrists, social 
psychologists, and others who deal with human actions to develop a more adequate 
educational program. 
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Introduction 


The range of possible foreign policies which the American government 
could adopt is limited by the state of public opinion. Certain steps which 
“experts” might deem desirable cannot be taken because the climate of public 
opinion would not permit them; other steps may be demanded by public opinion 
which might appear to the experts to be undesirable. It is one of the premises 
of a representative form of government that public opinion should govern 
public policy in a broad way. It would be assumed that on such an issue as 
foreign affairs the public’s representatives would make better decisions to the 
degree that the public is relatively well informed and thinking constructively. 

Findings of public opinion surveys indicate that a large part of the American 
public lacks the information which would be necessary for them to understand 
even the broadest aspects of the decisions the nation must make on foreign 
policy. Furthermore, there is a widespread tendency for people to avoid thinking 
about international problems, on the grounds that they are too complex or too 
frightening. 

There are many individuals and groups in the nation who are trying to bring 
about a more active public interest in the problems of establishing the conditions 
of peace. The editors of the Journal of Social Issues felt they might be able to 
do a service to these people by devoting an issue of the Journal to a diagnosis of 
the present state of American public opinion on foreign policy and a discussion 
of techniques which might be employed to influence this opinion. 


Plan of the Issue 


Articles were written summarizing the findings of public opinion surveys 
on (a) American attitudes toward the atomic bomb and (b) American attitudes 
toward Russia. These two topics were chosen because it was felt that the inven- 
tion of so destructive a weapon as the atomic bomb might have exercised a 
profound effect upon the public’s attitudes toward war and toward other countries, 
and because Russian-American hostility is the obvious focal point of current 
international tension. The two summary articles constitute the first portion of 
this publication. : 

The second part of the issue is made up of transcripts of two discussions 
by panels of experts. These discussions were held in late December, 1947, one 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts and the other in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The dis- 
cussions were centered around the state of public opinion on foreign affairs as 
summarized in the two articles described above. The members of the discussion 
panels were given copies of the articles in advance, and were asked to be 
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prepared to discuss the following question: “How can the public be stimulated 
to think clearly, intelligently and constructively about international affairs and 
how can this thinking be translated into effective action?” 

It was recognized that it would be difficult for the panel members to discuss 
the question of how to raise the level of public information and thinking on 
foreign affairs without discussing what specific information and what points of 
view ought to be disseminated. Nevertheless, the panel members were asked 
to avoid any discussion of what our foreign policy ought to be, and to concentrate 
on the question of how a more active public interest in foreign affairs could be 
brought about. 

The Cambridge panel was made up of social psychologists, an atomic 
physicist, a psychiatrist, a newspaper man, and an administrator. 

In their discussion, this group dealt primarily with diagnosis of the psycho- 
logical mechanisms involved in the public’s reactions to international problems, 
and with psychological and organizational techniques for increasing and channel- 
izing the public’s interest in foreign affairs. The Ann Arbor panel met shortly 
after the Cambridge discussion had been held. It also had representatives from 
clinical and social psychology, and included in addition a labor leader, a leader 
of political and business groups at the community level, and the director of a 
radio forum. This group devoted itself more to the practical problems of organ- 
izing local thought and action on foreign affairs. 

The two discussions were recorded verbatim, and transcribed. The editors 
then prepared them for publication. Some of the discussants had an opportunity 
to make revisions of their own contributions. The discussion reports which appear 
in the following pages are unfortunately not the full transcript of the discussions 
which took place. Limitations of space made it necessary to delete some of the 
material, and while the editors retained what seemed to them to be the most 
significant points, many valuable ideas were lost in the process of cutting. The 
editors take full responsibility for any lack of continuity which may have resulted 
from their deletions, and also for any changes in meaning which may have arisen 
as a result of cutting away the context in which a point was originally made. 
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How Do the American People Feel About 
the Atomic Bomb? 


PATRICIA WOODWARD 


Over two years have elapsed since Hiroshima. How do the American 
people feel about the problem which that one event brought to them with such 
dramatic clarity? Are they actively concerned about the bomb, or do they look 
upon it as a.guarantee of our own security in a troubled world? Or are they 
inclined to disregard it and leave the solution of the problems brought by the 
“atomic age” in the hands of the specialists who helped usher it in? 

The survey technique has been used to determine the state of public thinking 
on this important question. Intensive interviews were held with people repre- 
senting the total adult population of the United States both before and after 
the Bikini tests of the atomic bomb (in June and August of 1946). In addition 
to finding out whether their thinking about the bomb was affected by the tests, 
the study was intended to determine how they felt about various aspects of the 
atomic bomb problem and the international situation in general.* 


Are People Concerned About the Bomb? 


First of all, there can be no doubt as to the tremendous impact which the 
atomic bomb had on the minds of the American people. All but one or two per- 
sons out of every hundred had heard of the atomic bomb and understood that an 
extraordinary event had occurred. In the interviews people repeatedly referred to 
the terrifyingly destructive power of the bomb, and hardly any one made any 
attempt to disparage the power of the bomb or hinted that it had a reputation it 
did not merit. 

Beyond this concept of the bomb as extremely dangerous and destructive, 
however, agreement ceased. One might expect such a belief to lead automatically 
to an active concern about the bomb . . . the problem of its control and the 
possibility of its use in war. This does not seem to be the case. Even one year 
after the startling announcement of the bomb, public thinking about it could not 


This article is based on the results of a study made by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan as a part of a project sponsored by the Committee on Social Aspects 
of Atomic Energy of the Social Science Research Council. The funds for the study were 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Cornell 
University, was chairman of the Sub-committee under whom the project was conducted. 
For a more detailed report of the findings of the studies made under this project, the reader 
is referred to “Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb and Wolrd Affairs," published by 
Cornell University, April 1947. 
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be described as “active concern”. And now, more than two years after Hiro- 
shima, there is not any evidence that the concern has increased. Whereas the 
bomb was viewed by a sizeable minority of the people during the summer of 1946 
as a serious problem in international relations, in 1947 it is given less prominence 
in and of itself, while the country with which we have been disagreeing—Russia 
—is the focus of people’s concern rather than the particular subjects of disagree- 
ment. 

This general lack of active concern—indeed, near apathy toward the bomb 
—seems to stem primarily from a feeling of helplessness, a belief that there is 
little or nothing the individual can do about the problem. These feelings were 
expressed by many people when asked “How worried do you think people in this 
country are about the atomic bomb? How about yourself?” Only one person 
out of every eight described himself as greatly worried about the bomb and 
indicated what appeared to be genuine anxiety. Four persons out of every 
eight said that they were not at all worried, while the remaining three out of 
eight expressed varying degrees of worry between these two extremes. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, that “worry” is a fairly strong term and 
may have somewhat different meanings to various people. The principal sig- 
nificance of the answers to this question, however, is not that so many denied 
worry but that so few of those who did so indicated any feeling of security about 
the bomb. 

The few who felt secure denied either that the threat of the bomb existed 
(because the United States was the only country that possessed the bomb or that 
other countries would be unable to make it), or expressed the belief that the 
threat would not materialize (because the bomb would be outlawed and never 
used). 

“No, I feel that nations don’t want war for the next twenty-five years, 
and I think by that time the UN will have shelved war.” 
“I’m not worried—It’s terrible, but it’s ours, so we're safe.”’ 

The large majority of people who said they were not at all worried about 
the bomb did not give any such indication of security. In fact, many of them 
indicated an implicit recognition of actual danger from the bomb, but in their 
further comments showed clearly that they felt helpless before this danger. 


Some explained that they did not worry because worrying itself would do no 
good—would not ward off the danger. 
“I’m not worried about it. What's the use of worrying? If I did, 
there are other weapons which are worse being developed all the time, and 
I'd no sooner get over worrying about it than a worse one would come along. 
So what’s the use?” 
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Others explained that they were too busy with their own immediate concerns 
to worry about the bomb. It seemed too remote from their daily lives, and they 
saw no reason to concern themselves about it. 

“No, I don’t care any more. I got everything I need. From the 
morning, when I get up, I pick apples, and I get a dollar a bushel. So why 
should I worry about that bomb? I don’t need to worry. Let it come. I 
don’t think about it.” 

Some felt that even if the bomb were to be used against this country they 
would be safe, either because they did not expect to live to see that day, or because 
they live in an isolated part of the country which would be unaffected anyway. 

Others took a fatalistic point of view. Death is inevitable; why worry about 
it? 

“I am not worried. You cannot be killed any deader by an atomic 
bomb than you can by a bullet or a blockbuster or anything else.” 

“Why, I ain’t worried a bit. If they want to drop it on me, just let 
them do it. I ain’t afraid to die. I have to die one way or another anyway, 
and I’m just about old enough.” 

And still others felt that the problem was one for “the leaders” to cope 
with—one too big for ordinary citizens. They were content to leave it up to the 
“officials”, the “‘scientists”, and the government. 

“No, I’m just like the rest. I know the bomb can wipe out cities, but 
I let the government worry about it.” 

“T let people who are qualified in those things do the worrying. I am 
just one of the many people who accept circumstances as they are. To me, 
it is just like if you were living in a country where there were earthquakes. 
What good would it do you to go to bed every night worrying whether there 
would be an earthquake?” 

The question arises as to whether people would be less lethargic about the 
bomb, more likely to take an active part in the solution of the problems it creates, 
if they had more information about it. In attempting to answer this question 
we must first see what information these people already possessed. 











Does Information About the Bomb Affect Attitudes Toward It? 


It might be expected that people who are relatively well-informed about 
world affairs in general would be more likely to understand the implications of 
the bomb and consequently more likely to show concern about it and less likely 
than the poorly-informed to take refuge in the “worry is useless because the 
individual is helpless” position. This was not the case, however. Those who 
were able to discuss world affairs in a relatively sophisticated manner were as 
likely as the poorly-informed to say they were not at all worried about the atomic 
bomb because “‘worry is useless”’. 

But perhaps those who are relatively well-informed about the bomb itself 
—and know that other countries may be able to make it within a few years, and 
that an adequate defense against it is impossible—are more likely to be actively 
concerned about it than the people who do not possess this information ? 

Let us look first at the expectations people expressed when asked, “How 
long do you think it will be before other countries are able to make atom bombs ?” 
On the whole, the American people were fairly realistic in their thinking on this 
question. A number (one-fourth) felt unable to make a prediction, but of those 
who did, only a very small proportion thought it would take other countries more 
than five years. Nearly half the people felt that another country might already 
have the secret or predicted that others would be able to make the bomb in five 
years. 

But, regardless of the fairly realistic nature of these predictions, the aware- 
ness that other countries may be able to make the bomb within a relatively few 
years did not account for the difference between the people who were greatly 
worried and those who said they were not worried: people who expected other 
countries to have the bomb soon were no more worried about it than those who 
thought the bomb would be the exclusive property of the United States for a 
considerable period. Slightly more of the greatly worried thought other coun- 
tries would be able to make atomic bombs within three years at least, but more 
than a third of the small group which felt genuinely secure held the same belief. 

Why were people not worried if they recognized the likelihood that other 
countries will soon have the atomic bomb? It may be that they (1) believed we 
would be able to protect ourselves against the atomic bomb by the time other 
countries have it, or (2) believed that the bomb would never be used, would be 
outlawed effectively or controlled in other ways, or (3) disregarded this informa- 
tion which they had about other countries developing the bomb and failed to 
incorporate it into their thinking. We cannot test these hypotheses conclusively, 
but some of the possibilities can be examined. 

In the first place, the American people were quite optimistic in the summer 
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of 1946 regarding the possibility of our developing a defense against the bomb 
before other countries learn how to make it. Of those who expressed an opinion 
(one-third refused to commit themselves), nearly two-thirds were confident 
that we would have a defense in time. Their belief was due primarily to an 
unlimited faith in American superiority and ingenuity: the scientists were able 
to complete the fantastic task of developing the bomb: therefore, they could do 
anything else regardless of how impossible it seemed. Such a belief would 
enable even the people who recognized that other countries might soon have the 
bomb to look upon these prospects calmly and complacently. Apparently the 
experts’ testimony on the impossibility of an adequate defense had not permeated 
the peoples’ thinking in the summer of 1946. 

When compelled to think in terms of the future—‘‘Do you think there is a 
real danger that atomic bombs will ever be used against the United States ?”’—the 
majority of Americans (six out of ten) granted that there was such danger. 
Most of them thought it depended upon two conditions: “if there is another 
war,” and “if other countries get the bomb secret.’”” This suggests that they 
would not become concerned about the danger until one or the other event actu- 
ally occurred. The failure of the people to understand that an atomic war is not 
likely'to be a declared war undoubtedly accounts for some of their complacency. 

“T think that in this country if it ever came close to war everybody in the 
coastal. states would be warned in time to move ‘em out.” 

“When we have the next war, I will find me a nice place far away from 
town and factory and stay put.” 

The information people possess about the bomb influences to some extent 
the degree of worry they say they have about the bomb. However, it is very 
significant that so many of those who believed that other countries would soon 
be able to make the bomb, or who thought it was impossible for us to develop 
an adequate defense, or who felt there was danger of an atomic bomb attack 
upon the United States said they were not worried about the bomb. 

Apparently even though an individual has realistic information about the 
atomic bomb, he does not necessarily become actively concerned about it. Some- 
thing more is needed to arouse him. Our clue as to what this “something” is 
may be found in the reasons people gave for not being worried about the bomb. 
The helplessness, the fatalism, and the reliance upon leaders indicate in various 
ways that these people felt the bomb problem was not one for them to tackle. 
It is clear that first of all they need to see the possibility of positive action before 
they can become actively concerned. For it seems extremely unlikely that many 
people will feel active concern about a problem before which they feel helpless. 
Such a situation would be too frustrating; therefore, people tend to insulate them- 
selves against it. If they feel the problem is one they cannot touch, they are 
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most likely to forget about it, or resign themselves to it, or leave it up to the 
“authorities” whose responsibility it appears to be. If, on the other hand, they 
see clearly what action, they, as ordinary citizens might take to help solve the 
problem, then at least it is possible for them to feel active concern about the 
problem. 


Do the People Favor International Controls? 


How do the people feel about the issue of international control? Does the 
information they possess about the bomb influence their position on this question ? 

In the summer of 1946 majority opinion in this country favored our keeping 
the secret of the bomb when the issue was presented in these terms: “Do you 
think the secret of the bomb should be turned over to the UN or should the 
United States try to keep the secret itself?”’* Six persons out of ten who were 
asked the question said without qualification that the United States should try 
to keep the secret, while only one out of ten favored turning it over to the UN. 

International control could, of course, have been stated in more favorable 
terms than “turning the secret over to the UN”. However, the question pre- 


sented the issue in the terms in which people were thinking at the time. As far 


as they were concerned, the atomic bomb was a ‘“‘secret”—our “‘secret”” (as was 
evident from the way they discussed the bomb throughout the interview). 

The choice made by the American people between these two alternatives 
must be evaluated in terms of what they meant when they chose one as opposed 
the other. It is here that the reasons they gave for their position are invaluable. 
In the first place, understanding of international control was extremely limited. 
“Turning the bomb over to the UN” was interpreted as ‘‘giving the bomb away” 
by a great many people opposed to the idea. 

“T think we should keep it. (Why?) Well, if we turn it over to the 

UN we'd be giving it to the world and we don’t know what the world 

would do with it. We do have some idea what we will do with it.” 

Their major reason for our keeping the secret of the bomb was that other 
countries might use it if they had it. These people justified our keeping the 
secret on the grounds that the bomb is in good hands here and that we would 
not misuse it. Some viewed it as a protection for this country and regarded 
giving up such protection as foolhardy. 

“Keep it. As long as we have the secret ourselves, I think everyone 
will be safe, because we understand it and we will use atomic power only 
for good. But I can’t say what might happen if all the countries had the 


*Since this question assumed familiarity with the UN, it was not asked of the third of 
the population which was unable to give even a simple explanation of the purpose of the 
organization (such as “to keep peace’). 
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secret. I think we should keep it as long as we can, just for our own 

protection.” 

In contrast to this large group of people who wanted the United States 
to keep the secret of the atomic bomb were the relatively few who favored turn- 
ing the bomb over to the UN. They believed that the secret could not be kept, 
and felt that turning it over to the UN would help keep peace in the world 
(primarily because the bomb itself provided a source of friction among countries) 
and would also show faith in the UN and bolster confidence in it. Significantly, 
very few pointed out any urgency in the need for international control. As far 
as the people were concerned in the summer of 1946, there still seemed to be 
plenty of time to work out a solution to the problem. 

It should be pointed out that the public’s feeling that the United States 
ought to keep the secret of the bomb does not mean that they oppose eventual 
international control. An extensive survey carried out at the same time as the 
survey being reported here found that a high proportion (about half) of the 
people agreed with the following statement: 

“We should go on making atomic bombs for the time being but try 
to work out a system of international control to prevent any nation, in- 
cluding our own, from using atomic bombs.”’* 

In April 1947 the following question was asked in the course of a survey 
conducted by the Survey Research Center: 

“Do you think there should be international control of atomic energy 
and atomic bombs, or should each country remain free to make its own?” ** 
When the issue was posed in these terms, opinion was very evenly divided 

—about half the people who had any opinions on the subject favored interna- 
tional control, and the other half opposed it.*** It appears then, that a good 
many people have conflicting desires: they want the United States to keep the 
secret, for this gives them a feeling of security. But when faced with the 
possibility of ‘‘other countries remaining free to make their own bombs,” with 
the implication that the secret would no longer be ours alone, then they tend to 


*This statement was presented along with two others (“The U. S. should go on making 
atomic bombs and not depend on systems of international control of the bombs,” and “We 
should stop making atomic bombs right now and try to work out a system of international 
control to keep other nations from making them, too.) in one of the many questions 
covered by the extensive survey. These results are also reported in “Public Reaction to the 
Atomic Bomb and World Affairs.” 

**This question was asked only of the people sufficiently familiar with the UN to be 
able to give a simple explanation of its purpose. The same proportion of the population 
—one-third—was unable to do this in the spring of 1947 as in the summer of 1946. 

***Tt is possible, of course, that the increase in the number who favored international 
control in April 1947, compared to the number who approved “turning the secret over to 
UN” in the summer of 1946 was due to a shift in opinion in the direction of international- 
ism. It appears more likely to the writer, however, that the change arises from the 
difference in the way the question is posed. 
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favor international control, as the best protection against atomic attacks on the 
United States by other countries. To many people, the problem seems to be one 
of timing: 
“I think we should keep the secret until the other countries are able 
to make atomic bombs; then there should be international control.” 

It is important to note that the people who opposed international control 
in April 1947—even when the alternative of “other countries making their own 
bombs” was made explicit in the question—were continuing to think in terms of 
our keeping the “secret” of the bomb. They actually refused to accept either 
of the alternatives posed by the question, but preferred to talk of the atomic 
bomb as our “‘secret’’—ours to keep if we wished to do so. 

In summary, there is no evidence that the American people as a whole are 
actively concerned about the atomic bomb. Only a few expressed great worry 
about the bomb, while half the people said they were not at all worried. This 
should not be interpreted, however, as meaning that fully half the population 
believes there is no danger from the bomb, for there is evidence that many 
people recognized the potential danger from the bomb. But before it they 
felt helpless, considered worry on their part useless, and preferred to leave the 
problem up to the “leaders”, the “experts”, or the government. 

Even though the majority of people were aware that other countries would 
soon have the bomb, relatively few gave any evidence of having integrated this 
information into their thinking about the bomb in the summer of 1946. A very 
small part of the population preferred international control, while the large 
majority favored our keeping the secret as long as we could. 

In April 1947 a sizable group still held this viewpoint, but an equal part 
of the population preferred international control when it was presented as the 
alternative to “each country making its own bombs”. Thus, at this time, there 
is evidence that when the possibility of other countries making their own atomic 
bombs is explicitly pointed out as the alternative to international control, a con- 
siderable proportion of the population prefer the international control. 

However, it must not be assumed that a belief in the importance of inter- 
national control, or the possession of other information about the bomb will 
automatically lead to active concern about the bomb problem. In addition to 
being informed about the bomb, people must not only see the possibility of 
constructive action, but must also see what they as individuals can do to help 
solve the problem. Otherwise they are likely to take a completely apathetic 
attitude toward the whole problem and resign themselves to Fate. 
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The American Concept of Russia 


ANGUS CAMPBELL 


Introduction 


Public attitudes toward the Soviet Union develop within the context of 
beliefs, values, and information within which the American people appraise all 
phases of international affairs. Not all Americans view world affairs in the 
same way by any means but it is apparent that there are a number of fundamental 
assumptions regarding this country’s role in world affairs which are held very 
widely in this country and these assumptions provide a frame of reference 
through which the bulk of the people view world problems. 

It is clear, for example, that Americans generally regard their country as 
fair and just in its relations with other countries.* Relatively few people 
are inclined to cynical analysis of this country’s motivation in its past or present 
dealings with other nations. The public generally accept the supposition that 
this country is “honorable” in its activities on the international scene and they 
tend to assume that the peoples of the world recognize this fact. They compare 
the behavior of other countries unfavorably in this regard. 

Americans are particularly strong in the conviction that their country is 
a non-aggressive, peaceful nation. They take it for granted that this country 
has no territorial ambitions which it wishes to impose on other countries. They 
assume that this country would undertake hostile action against another country 
only as a measure of self-defense. 

The American public is anxious to safeguard world peace and feels that 
this country should take part in international conferences devoted to this objec- 
tive. In the abstract, the concept of international cooperation is an attractive 
one to most Americans but they do not characteristically have any detailed 
plan for the implementation of such a policy. Their adherence to international- 
ist principles is by no means‘broad or firm enough to warrant any assurance in 
predicting their acceptance of specific proposals involving American partici- 
pation in world affairs. 

The general and specific attitudes which Americans hold regarding world 
problems very often have the most meager informational content. Information 
regarding world affairs is highly concentrated within the small fraction of the 
population of this country who keep themselves well-informed. The few who 


*All references to specific public attitudes are taken directly from studies conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan during 1946 and 1947, 
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know in detail the facts of contemporary affairs are greatly outnumbered by the 
many who have only a smattering of information on these subjects. The general 
level of enlightenment may be judged from the fact that one adult in three is 
still unable after two years of tremendous publicity regarding the United Nations 
to indicate any understanding of what that organization is set up to do. Since 
nearly the entire population have either newspapers or radio regularly available 
in their homes it must be concluded that public ignorance in this field is very 
much more the result of public apathy than it is of any difficulty in obtaining 
the facts. 


The American Concept of Russia 


Most Americans believe that Russia is behaving badly. They feel that 
Russia has been obstinate and uncompromising in her dealings with this country 
since the war. They believe that she has been unreasonable in her insistence 
on her own way in the various international conferences. This criticism comes 
about equally often from all of the broad classifications within the American 
public; it is not confined to any particularly anti-Russian group. There are 
some people who feel that Russia has some justification for her uncooperative 
behavior or who excuse her excesses as understandable in the circumstances but 
they are a minority. Despite the fact that a large majority of the people concede 
that Russia did her full share in helping win the war and many still speak with 
admiration of her courage and determination during the German invasions, 
distrust of Russia is now general in this country. Only a very small minority 
feel with assurance that the United States can count on a cooperative spirit on 
the part of Russia in settling world problems. For the most part, Americans 
regard themselves as unfriendly toward the Soviet Union. 

The fact that so many people hold categorical opinions on the subject of 
Russia cannot be taken to mean, of course, that the public generally is well- 
informed regarding Russia. The contrary is true. Relatively few people in this 
country have more than the most elementary concept of the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the Soviet Union. Over half the people seem quite unable 
to name any changes that have taken place in Russia since the advent of Com- 
munism. It is only the unusual person who is informed in any detail regarding 
life in the Soviet Union. Even the well-publicized hostility of the Russian 
government toward religious organizations is known to only half the popula- 
tion. The single concept which seems to have made the widest impression on the 
American public as far as the Soviet system is concerned is the dictatorial 
character of the Russian state.’ The differences which Americans see between 
their Government and that of Russia deal mainly with the greater freedom 
which they feel people in this country enjoy. It is significant, however, that 
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almost a third of the people say they do not know what the main difference be- 
tween the two governments is. 

To what extent present unfriendliness toward the Soviet Union springs 
from long-standing pre-war hostilities and how much it is a reaction to more 
recent events is difficult to determine. There is no doubt that the behavior of 
Russian diplomats in meetings of the United Nations and conferences of the 
foreign ministers has made a widespread and unfavorable impression in this 
country. People who know very little about foreign affairs know that Russian 
representatives have walked out of meetings of this sort and this has been 
widely interpreted as indicating the unwillingness of Russia to cooperate in 
settling the world’s problems on a give and take basis. Because of their dis- 
approval of these and other actions many Americans now feel that they are less 
well disposed toward Russia than they were during the war period. This sense 
of shift in attitude is most common among the people who are relatively well- 
informed and who follow the news most closely. As might be expected, the 
attitudes of those people who are most out of touch with current happenings are 
most apt to remain unchanged. 

Americans generally are of the opinion that Russia has expansionist ambi- 
tions. Few of them know the details of the disputes over Trieste, the Dar- 
danelles, or other specific issues but the-fact that Russia is exercising influence 
over countries which were independent of her before the war is rather widely 
recognized. Most people seem to feel that if she is able to do so Russia will 
extend her influence over broader areas. A sizeable part of the American public 
believe that Russia’s aims are world-wide. 

This does not mean that Americans are fearful of Russia or afraid that this 
country may in time suffer military defeat at her hands. A large majority of the 
public believe that this country is militarily stronger than Russia at the present 
time and that she will remain so as time goes by. The large manpower resources 
of the Soviet Union are rather widely recognized but many Americans are in- 
clined to regard Russia as a comparatively backward nation, not as technically 
or scientifically advanced as this country. Although most Americans have fault 
to find with Russia’s postwar -behavior and many feel that this country should 
take a firmer line with Russia there are few who appear disturbed at the possi- 
bility that Russia might eventually invade and conquer this country. 

It should be noted that relatively few people believe that Russia already 
has the atomic bomb. In view of the fearsome image the American people gen- 
erally have of the atomic bomb it seems reasonable to expect that the relatively 
complacent view they now take of Russia’s military intentions may be seriously 
jarred if it becomes evident that the American monopoly of the bomb no longer 
exists. 
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The issue of Communism is highly confused in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans. While a vague connection is made between Communism and Russia, only 
a small minority of the people understand in any detail the ideology of Com- 
munism. The class struggle and world revolution are concepts most Americans 
do not recognize. The present world conflict is more often seen as a struggle 
between sovereign nations than a contest between different systems of political 
and economic thought. Many people have very elementary notions regarding 
American Communists, tending to identify as Communist any belligerent non- 
conformist, i.e., John L. Lewis. While most of those people who have any 
information about Communism feel that Russia is interested in fostering Com- 
munism in this country (usually through the labor organizations) there is little 
evidence of public concern regarding this activity. It is apparently difficult for 
most Americans to take seriously the prospect of a Communist uprising in the 
United States. 

Generally speaking, the American people seem well satisfied with the be- 
havior of their Government in its relations with the Soviet Union. While many 
poorly informed people are uncritical because they do not know enough about 
world affairs to hold an opinion of their Government’s foreign policy, a sizeable 
majority of the college educated also classify themselves as satisfied with the 
line the Government has been taking. The reason that these people most com- 
monly give for their satisfaction is the belief that this country has been “fair” 
in its dealings with the Soviet Union. An increasing number express satisfac- 
tion in their belief that this country is being firm with Russia; this is especially 
true of the relatively well-informed. 

Many people feel that this country has done more than its share in trying 
to get along with Russia. A majority reject the proposition that this country 
should make a greater effort to prove its friendliness toward Russia; they feel 
that the United States has done enough, that she should go no further in the face 
of what they regard as Russian intransigence. 

Consistent with this is the fact that the most common criticism made by 
those people who are not satisfied with this country’s Russian policy is that the 
United States has not been firm enough. This objection is voiced by two-thirds 
of those people who express dissatisfaction while only one person in eight of this 
group criticizes the Government as being too firm with Russia. There is little 
doubt that during the first half of 1947 Americans generally were provoked and 
annoyed by the actions of the Soviet Union and were in no mood for concessions 
to Russia on the part of their Government. 

Their impatience with Russia does not lead most Americans, however, to 
endorse a program of belligerent action against Russia. The people generally 
do not want this country to provoke trouble with Russia which might lead to 
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open warfare. They are uneasy about American involvement in the internal 
affairs of disturbed countries in Europe, especially when it is seen as having 
possible military aspects. They reject in large majority the suggestion that the 
United States instigate hostile action against the Soviet Union while she is still 
presumably without the atomic bomb. This is viewed as an un-American method 
of dealing with international difficulties. For many Americans, whose major 
goal in international affairs is the preservation of peace, the proposal to go to 
war in order to attain world peace is a complete contradiction. 

Despite their great desire for peace and their rejection of aggressive war 
as a possible American action there is now a widespread feeling that this country 
may be at war with Russia before the next two decades have passed. While 
relatively few people have specific expectations regarding the advent and cause 
of hostilities, there is a growing sense that the present discord must inevitably 
result in war. It is apparent that both those who feel there may be war and 
those who think there will not assume that the major responsibility for war or 
peace lies with Russia. For the most part those who expect war expect Russia to 
provoke it. Those who think there will be peace very commonly base their 
optimism on Russia’s presumed desire to maintain the peace. Some feel that 
the Russian government has peaceful motives and will not wish to take any 
belligerent course of action; more common, however, are those people who think 
there will be peace because Russia was too exhausted and devastated by the 
recent war to be able to undertake any new hostilities in the near future. They 
feel Russia will be peaceful by necessity rather than from choice. 

In the face of this feeling of impending tragedy the bulk of the people 
have little sense of anything that their Government can do to make more certain 
that there will not be war with Russia. Half of the people can think of nothing 
when asked to suggest some action the Government might take. Of those 


measures suggested by the other half, the most commonly named is the admo- 


nition to maintain a strong army. 

It is not surprising that the people find it equally difficult to suggest any- 
thing that they as individuals can do to lessen the possibility of war. For a 
large proportion of the American public foreign policy is a very remote concept; 
they have no sense of participation in it. As one would expect those people 
who are sufficiently concerned with international affairs to be able to verbalize 
some action they as citizens might take regarding it come very heavily from the 
more highly educated and better-informed brackets of the population. It is 
significant that it is also these people who are most resistant to the suggestion 
that the United States and Russia may soon be at war. The failure to perceive 
any implementation through which the Government or the individual can work 
for peace is associated with a willingness to admit the probability of war. 
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To summarize: Russia is in the forefront of American thinking regarding 
world affairs. The post-war conflict between Russian and American interests is 
widely felt by the people of this country. Russia is almost universally criticized 
as demanding and uncooperative. It is generally assumed that Russia has 
expansionist ambitions and while most Americans do not feel threatened by 
Russian actions they are distrustful of them. 

For a large proportion of the public, attitudes toward Russia are based on 
vague, general impressions rather than specific information regarding particular 
issues or events. The people generally do not follow passing events closely 
enough to absorb more than the broadest facts of international affairs. These 
generalities and the prevailing assumptions which most Americans hold regard- 
ing the role of. this country in world affairs form the basis of public attitudes 
toward contemporary problems of international affairs. 

Although a majority of the public criticize the present behavior of the 
Soviet Union and regard themselves as unfriendly toward her, they are not 
anxious for this country to take aggressive action which might be thought of as 
inviting war. The public reject the proposal of a “preventive war’ and it is 
apparent that they have misgivings about any American action in foreign coun- 
tries which puts this country in the position of “taking sides” in a dispute 
which might develop serious implications. At the same time, the people are 
agreed that the United States has gone far enough in making concessions to 
Russia. They want their Government to be firm but not belligerent. 














Cambridge Group Discussion 


Members cf Discussion Group: 

Ronald Lippitt, discussion leader, social psychologist, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. 

Gordon W. Allport, social psychologist, Harvard University. 

Ralph W. Burhoe, executive officer, American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Dorwin Cartwright, social psychologist, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. 

Bernard T. Feld, physicist, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

John R. P. French, Jr., social psychologist, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. 


Erich Lindemann, psychiatrist, Harvard University and Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


Harold Putnam, editor on The Boston Globe. 
M. Brewster Smith, social psychologist, Harvard University. 


Editor’s Note: The discussion began with the participants attempting to 
define the problem and reach a consensus. After a period of discussing the possi- 
bility of making recommendations for getting public participation in foreign 
policy decisions without at the same time considering the strategy of providing 
conditions for peace the group decided to begin by discussing and analyzing the 
trends of attitudes among American people in relation to Russia. 


The Increasing Hostility of Public Attitudes Toward Russia 


SMITH. There are several polling questions available from which one can 
draw trends. I think a fair summary of the results is that while there has been a 
progressive deterioration of friendly feelings toward Russia since the war, the 
big change occurred primarily very shortly after the end of the war. The 
changes that have occurred since have come nowhere near the basic change that 
occurred almost as soon as the fighting was finally over. 

PUTNAM. The changes, I think, are due more to the change in attitudes 
of our government leaders than to the end of the hostilities. 
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SMITH. That's entirely possible. Of course, I imagine if you traced it down 
in more detail you would find changes have come late in some respects and early 
in others. 

CARTWRIGHT. What kind of attitudes were being measured ? 

SMITH. One question showed a marked shift in whether the respondents 
would call Russia a peace-loving nation or an aggressive nation. The two times 
the question was asked were just before the end of the war and in 1947, showing 
a drastic change without specifying when the change occurred. In regard to 
anticipating a second war involving the United States within a 25 year period, 
the big change came almost immediately after the end of the war. I believe 
it was a 40%-40% split between those who did and those who did not expect 
another war in the next 25 years, in the fall of 1945, but by March or April it 
was something very much more like 60%-20%, with “don’t knows’ making up 
the rest. 

[Ed. note. See the graphs on next page which Dr. Smith added to summarize this point.] 

BuRHOE. The important thing here seems to be the fact that the 
attitude of a very large population of the world can change very rapidly with 
respect to a very important question. Presumably, it could change in the 
reverse direction as quickly. What are the limiting factors in reversing it? 
Are they propaganda, or are they events? Is our attitude toward Russia based 
on deliberately falsified information, or on misinterpretation ? 

SmiTtH. And how much of the change is relatively superficial? How 
much of it is fairly deeply-rooted? I think one interesting angle on that is 
provided by polling data collected at the same time that a majority of the people 
were saying that we're going to be involved in another war in 25 years, and 
even saying that this war would probably be with Russia. If you asked them 
instead: “Do you expect that relations with Russia will get better or worse, or 
stay about the same in the next few years?”’ many more said that they’re going to 
get better than said that they're going to get worse. So that when you press it 
down to a question that really begins to hurt—not just one of war in the long 
run, but of war in the short run—that kind of opinion becomes much more 
costly to hold, and people apparently don’t hold it. At least they didn’t last 
spring. 

FELD. Well, aren’t there large sudden changes in public opinion as a 
result of such events as, for instance, the failure of a conference? 

CARTWRIGHT. On the whole, they’re not terribly large. The fact comes 
up time after time that it takes something really impressive to reach a large 
proportion of the population at all. Now of course, something like the death 
of Roosevelt, or the end of the war, or Pearl Harbor, obviously gets communi- 
cated throughout the population quickly. But in regard to the failure of the 
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A TEMPORARY PEACE ? 


QUESTION : "Do youexpect the United States to fight in another war 
within the next 25 years?” 
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RUSSIA: Peace Loving or Aggressive ? 


QUESTION : "Would you describe Russia as a peace-loving nation, willing 
to fight only if she has to defend herself ,or as an aggressive 
nation thot would start a war to get something she wants?" 
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London Conference, I imagine only a third of the population, or something of 
that order, will have any realistic information. 

SMITH. Although some of those who don’t know about it will begin to 
pick up some of the change from those who do know about it, without having 
any explicit basis in information for their change in opinion. They may become 
aware that people are saying that Russia’s still holding out. 

FELD. It would be interesting to know how catastrophic something has 
to be, how big an event is required to really swing public opinion radically. 
For instance, if the Communists were to take over France, would opinion 
become violently anti-Russian in this country or would it only affect 10%, or 
20%, or 30%? 

CARTWRIGHT. I think that’s an excellent research problem, because we 
know relatively little about the inter-dependencies of thinking about these mat- 
ters. I would just venture a guess concerning these shifts that happened at the 
end of the war. Probably the basic event was a shift from living in a world at 
war to one at peace. During the war fond hopes for peace were built up, and a 
fundamental longing for a world of permanent peace developed. And then the 
conflicts among nations seemed at once to dash these hopes for a peaceful world. 
People began to believe in the inevitability of another war within 25 years or 
so. Once they began to see that they were not living in the kind of world that 
they were hoping to live in, they looked around to see who the enemy might 
be, and it was obvious there was only one choice. 

LINDEMANN. We have some observations of small groups such as veterans 
groups in veteran’s clinics. These individuals are usually individuals referred 
because of some special emotional constellation so it’s perhaps not wise to make 
inferences from them. But the majority of these men certainly felt great dis- 
appointment about the state of affairs in their home city. And they were 
troubled by the injunction against expressing hostility in any direction, in 
families or neighborhood, even if they had been entitled to it. There was a 
great search for any opportunity to express hostility in a legitimate direction. 
These men at first were very little concerned about problems outside neighbor- 
hood and national boundaries. In the last year it has become a pretty good 
stereotype for them as well as others to blame Russia for all evils which 
could not be attacked directly without attacking one’s neighbors. 


PUTNAM. Doesn’t that lead us to the conclusion that basically there 
hasn't been much change in American public attitude toward Russia—just these 
surface manifestations of change. And some of these questions we ask now 
about “Do you expect war within the next 25 years?”’—if we had posed that 
question during the war and asked “After this war is over and Russia is the 
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only powerful nation left, do you think there will be another war in 25 years?” 
you probably would have received the same answer. 

SMITH. That suggests that, except for an insignificant minority, the im- 
portant thing about American attitudes toward Russia is that people either see 
Russia as a potential source of evil or regard her apathetically. If one is con- 
cerned about relations with Russia, it’s because they're bad, not because there 
is any possible positive good from cooperation with Russia. Cooperation with 
Russia is regarded as a sort of negative state of affairs. 

LINDEMANN. Russia is particularly likely to be chosen for an object of 
hostility because the Russian problem is the Communist problem. They become 
identical. 

ALLPoRT. Accusations against the Reds represent more than a fear of 
Communism—they represent dread of any change, any threat. For example, 
liberalism, or the advocacy of change in the status quo, easily gets labeled Com- 
munism. The symbol is practically universal for fear of any change. 


Redirecting Hostility Toward the Obstacles to Peace 

BurHok. Perhaps because the problem of peace is something constructive, 
it is something that you can’t get over to the public in brief order the way 
Pearl Harbor got over to the country. Intense activity for peace may take much 
longer to develop than war spirit which can be created almost overnight. 

LINDEMANN. It is a question whether one can attain that goal by produc- 
ing a target for hostility in the person of the individual who is opposing peace. 
That's how we're going to have to reckon with the need for the expression of 
aggressive behavior. An attempt to take out all emotional determination of 
thinking seems to be Utopian at best. I think it can be seen from psychiatric 
experience that it is very easy to mobilize hostile impulses and to lead them to 
expression but very difficult to mobilize cooperative behavior. However, if one 
can find a villain who is opposing cooperative behavior and can get the group to 
attack that villain, then cooperative behavior might emerge. 

SMITH. But that’s just the trouble in the present situation, because the 
villain provided is Russia, and that’s merely feeding into this vicious circle of 
building up the tension. 

LINDEMANN. But a group like vested interests having special reasons for 
stirring up hostility would be a suitable target. 

FRENCH. So what we need is not only a moral equivalent for war, but 
also for Russia in the present state of affairs. 

PuTNAM. I think Professor Lindemann has hit on the nub of the problem. 
He’s saying: identify the targets very carefully and give them their correct 
priority and not mislead the public into expressing its hostility against someone 
else, or something else. 
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The Lack of Involvement 

Lippitt. Isn’t there another attitude here that is a rather specific one 
implicit in these summaries, the attitude that it isn’t worthwhile trying to change 
one’s attitudes. The whole apathy point that runs through this, that I can’t do 
anything even if I do have an attitude. 

CARTWRIGHT. The vicious circle comes in there again, because as the 
situation is structured at the moment with a tie-in between Russia as an interna- 
tional threat and Communism as a domestic threat, there 7s something you can 
do if you happen to be excited about that problem. But there isn’t something 
equivalent you can do if you happen to have a more positive orientation. 

SMITH. Well, I think we might consider part of this apathy being traceable 
to the lack of possibility for national as well as personal action. I think we 
have to recognize that in a large area here there isn’t too much a person can do 
except as a participant in the nation. But as long as the situation is seen by 
each person as one where Russia is carrying the ball, and where the whole thing 
is focussed on Russia as a villain, that means that even in the area of national 
policy people do not feel that we actually have the initiative. Therefore, one of 
the strengths of a tough policy, as far as public opinion is concerned, is that it 
does appear to try to be recapturing the initiative and people can feel they are 
participating in national action. If, however, the situation and people’s per- 
ception of it could be reorganized so that they were less concerned with hating 
Russia than intensely anxious about the consequences of Russian-American 
dissension, wherever the blame was, then I think that there would be a greater 
possibility for participation in more positive action. But I think it is quite 
evident that that is not the way in which public opinion is organized now. 

BuRHOE. Well, Dr. Lindemann suggests a sort of public scapegoat. 

PUTNAM. While Roosevelt was alive, the public scapegoats were the 
enemies of world cooperation and the United Nations. After he died there 
were few leaders in our country identifying these enemies quit as accurately. I 
think that’s part of the root of our problem. 


An Alternative to Shifting Scapegoats 

ALLPoRT. Well, instead of finding suitable scapegoats, isn’t it conceivable 
that our objective should be to get the public to recognize the scapegoating 
mechanism and the projectivity mechanism? I’m not at all persuaded that 
you're going to solve any problem by shifting scapegoats around, through leader- 
ship or otherwise. I think a very basic job could be done in getting people to 
study in one way or another projectivity and scapegoating as mental functions. 
Not that you antagonize the listener. No, you refer at first only to “other 
people”. For instance, you expose some of the Red-baiters, and show just 
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what's biting them. Or you analyze a good case of race prejudice. An audience 
can get that. They can see the projectivity operating and then apply it to other 
cases and, who knows? even to themselves! My experience is that you can 
do that job pretty well if you have concrete case materials—it works even with 
children. As in rumor-analysis, I believe we can build up, to some extent, a 
generalized immunity to projectivity, and engender more intra-punitiveness and 
less extra-punitiveness. I’m not at all sure that that isn’t the kind of public 
education that we have to take up, because anything else seems to me to be less 
than fundamental. 

CARTWRIGHT. Do you think that there is anything intrinsic to that ap- 
proach requiring it to be a long range educational job, rather than an immediate 
one? It seems to me that in a way the problem of shifting scapegoats is 
equivalent to putting out the fire right now to prevent any precipitous action or 
crisis. If that can be done at the same time we are trying to prevent the reaction 
of scapegoating altogether, we might have a two-fold approach. 


Focussing on Positive Programs Rather Than Conflict Areas 

FELD. Isn’t it possible that one of the main reasons why Russia is looked 
upon with such disfavor by so many people is the tremendous emphasis that is 
put on the various attempts at negotiation which break down? Various prob- 
lems are brought up in the UN and the discussions lead nowhere. And from 
what we read in the newspapers the fault is always with the Russians; they 
refuse to cooperate. Reasonable people go to London and try to discuss things 
with them and to negotiate; but again, it is the Russians who appear to be 
deliberately blocking successful negotiation. They always appear in the public 
eye as the dissenters, as those who are responsible for the failure to cooperate. 

Now, another possible approach would be to shift the emphasis to another 
set of problems. That is, to emphasize, not the problem of arriving at specific 
agreements with Russia, but rather the problem of the recovery of Europe. One 
tries to leave out (as far as Russia will let itself be left out, of course) questions 
involving Russian hostility to this program. It should be possible to raise the 
moral issues involved in the reconstruction of Western Europe, to emphasize 
the good neighbor aspect. Thus, the emphasis might slowly be drawn away 
from the fields where cooperation is not possible—from the fields of conflict 
—to fields where positive action is possible. Let us concentrate on the recovery 
of Europe and worry about the success of the European Recovery Plan. Pre- 
sumably, this implies not undertaking any specific negotiations for a while. 
I'm just wondering how effective this course could be in steering away from 
the great hostility that may lead to conflict. Namely, to focus on a positive 
program of reconstruction rather than on a program which seems doomed to 
failure at the moment, that of getting specific agreements on Germany, etc. 
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SMITH. Of course, the deuce of the situation is that the only way you get 
the positive program through Congress is by whooping up the ‘ostility. Its not 
really being sold in terms of a positive program so much as in anti-Russian, anti- 
Communist terms. 

FELD. Essentially, then, the problem is one of changing the Congress. 
What can one do to elect, in 1948, a Congress which will not have to be sold 
on a European Recovery Plan because it is anti-Russian but which is sold on it 
because it is a sound plan? 

LINDEMANN. Unfortunately, it hinges somewhat on the word which 
Professor Allport used—the intra-punitive result of losing Russia as a scapegoat. 
The aggressive needs which previously have been satisfied by the hostility 
toward Russia’ now have to find some other expression and are likely to become 
intra-punitive in the sense that they must lead to re-evaluation of one’s own 
standards, of one’s own righteousness, of one’s own rightness. This is an 
uncomfortable emotion and a thing toward which it is very hard to push people 
unless they are rewarded for it in some way. 

FELD. Well, couldn't the scapegoat be the Congressmen who oppose the 
Marshall plan? That is going to be one of the important political issues; 
couldn’t it be made the major issue? Thus, somebody who opposes an effective 
European Recovery Plan is a bad man because he wants to starve our European 
neighbors. Here is the possibility for an alternate scapegoat. 

PUTNAM. Somewhere here we've got to get into the question of the 
adequacy and accuracy of our information. I think many of these attitudes are 
based upon both inadequate and inaccurate information, and if we all had the 
same facts we could agree on a reasonable course of action, and we'd probably 
have fewer disagreements and less hostility. 

BuRHOE. In that connection, it seems to me that obstacles to adequate in- 
formation are created by the government policy-making people who have to save 
face to their own public. Would there be some means of by-passing them by 
going direct to the peoples of the whole world from the peoples of this country ? 

PUTNAM. That's now done but on a very limited scale. The UN has just 
opened an information office in Moscow, which is about the first step being made 
in the direction you suggest, I believe. 

Lippitt. Could we call a halt here, as we agreed, and take stock of what 
we've covered and what else we want to get into? 

Epiror’s Note. At this point the group attempted to assess its 
progress and determine the most fruitful topic for further discusion. The 
decision was finally made to discuss the potentialities of grass roots move- 
ments, for it was expected that a number of the remaining problems would 
be encountered in tackling this question. 
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Grass Roots Movements vs. Existing Organizations 


CARTWRIGHT. The first question I would like to ask is: is it really possible 
to have a grass roots movement of discussion? Is it possible to have a movement 
that isn’t a movement in the sense of having a definite axe to grind, an interest 
to push, but one that simply tries to sell the more nebulous idea of self-improve- 
ment or of coming to the solution of a problem? 

Lippitt. Intelligent citizenship, or some other general methodological 
objective. 

FRENCH. I think that’s a key question, and I'd be willing to take the posi- 
tion at the moment that the best one could do, if the goal is only self-improve- 
ment, getting information or becoming educated, is to get present organizations, 
organized for other purposes primarily, women’s clubs or whatnot, to devote one 
or a few sessions to it, and that there wouldn’t be anything sustaining to hold 
together a movement, or even a single unit in a single community any length of 
time, unless it were action-oriented. 

SMITH. Even if you could get such a movement going without its being 
action-oriented, it presumably would not encompass a majority of the people 
and would therefore have very little effect on national or world policies, unless 
it had some action influences on the people in strategic positions. Even granting 
it were successful, if you self-improve a minority of the citizens up to several 
millions who are in such a movement it would still not solve things. 

PuTNAM. I’m inclined to believe that it’s better to use the present exist- 
ing women’s clubs and church groups, business men’s groups, trades unions. 
It's better to use them more effectively than to try to set up something new. 

Lippitt. I think there is enough in the way of frustration and dissatisfac- 
tion with the way things are going in these organizations, such as special women’s 
national organizations, like the League of Women Voters. They feel that, “If 
we only had some better knowledge about techniques of how to do something 
about satisfying our membership, we'd be willing to grab hold of them.’”’ There 
is the evidence, for example, of our training laboratory last summer, where 
national organizational leaders came together to work on group leadership 
techniques, and where two things were clear. One was the lack of orientation 
to good organization and leadership techniques on the part of these people; and 
secondly, their hunger to get hold of something which would enable them to 
satisfy a membership which they were responsible for, but somehow were 
feeling they were failing on. 

FRENCH. Not only that, but these very people expressed themselves 
specifically on problems.of atomic energy, and said, ‘‘My organization is crying 
for something to do here, but we don’t know what to do.” 
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Techniques of Motivating People 

ALLPORT. One way to energize them, I think, is to issue a direct appeal 
from authorities in charge, specifically requesting advice on various matters and 
suggestions regarding policy. There might be a problem in getting the State 
Department to do that. But you might get international organizations or private 
ones to request advice on policy. And I think if people had a direct request 
they would get down to work and feel less frustrated and more integrated. Or 
else, you could rely on the people in small groups to take the initiative, try to see 
that what they evolve will be utilized by congressmen and senators. But I’m 
afraid this second method has not worked very well yet. People don’t go after 
their congressmen as much as they could. They see so many obstacles, dis- 
couragements, and special interest groups and lobbyists that the traditional 
technique of representative government looks a little threadbare and the prospect 
is not enough to energize the group. If it were, they’d have used it already. 
I think the only really logical thing is to try to request action from above, with 
the promise that the cracker-barrel group will be listened to! 

CARTWRIGHT. The general principle you're stressing seems to be that if 
these discussion groups are to be energized and maintained, the participants 
have to see them as leading to something specific, to some sort of action that 
somebody's going to pay attention to; that it’s going to make some difference. 
It isn’t appealing to come just for self-improvement. But to come to help solve 
a problem so that something will then follow might be appealing. 

ALLPORT. Two examples come to my mind. One is the current Friends of 
UNESCO being energized with the thought that their ideas will be welcomed 
by the American UNESCO commission. I believe these groups have sprung 
up especially in the west. The other example is from war-time when a govern- 
ment agency appealed to certain university seminars on problems connected 
with morale. Students and auditors were delighted to get to work. It didn’t 
much matter what the problem was, but the fact that it was officially wanted 
set everyone tearing his hair over it. And I daresay that would happen today. 
If people had a request, an honest request, to work on something, they would 
do it. 

SMITH. Even though you should fail to get encouragement from higher 
authorities, if you're working with groups inside some specific organizational 
framework, you’ re still better off than trying to start a pure grass roots movement, 
because the organization itself can act as a pressure group. The officers can 
make statements for the organization if discussion within the organization has 
resulted in a consensus. 

ALLPORT. Has anybody ever thought of trying to get congressmen to 
activate groups? If our representative from this district should ask this com- 
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munity to provide him with suggestions on the atomic problem, I'll bet you 
could energize groups. 

PuTNAM. He is doing that right now on housing. Some specific sugges- 
tions regarding atomic energy could be made to Mr. Lilienthal. Recently he has 
been making desperate pleas in public addresses for a greater awareness on the 
part of the people, especially in maintaining civilian controls and in helping 
direct the atomic program into useful civilian channels rather than the purely 
military use. 

Lippitt. Doesn’t that, Dr. French, have a very close parallel to the findings 
in industrial training, for example? Once there can be a knowledge that the 
bosses upstairs would be ready for some new practices, then you get active in- 
volvement on the part of the foremen in learning new techniques and methods. 

FRENCH. Yes, and I think we can go one step further on that particular 
analogy. You don’t have to have a request from the boss for the workers to do 
something. Another way is for the workers to see some successful way of doing 
it, for example, through their unions. Now, there are two possibilities, the 
request from authority is one; the organization which has a program that has a 
possibility of action and of being successful is another. So the World Federalists 
or any such organization could get interest and excitement and involvement from 
the public, provided the public approves and sees the program as having some 
influence. Now, if they see it as something that can’t possibly influence the 
decision-making body, they probably will consider it an intellectual exercise and 
treat it as self-education. 

SMITH. I hope this idea of trying to get congressmen to activate such 
groups isn’t lost, because it seems to be a very good one, and one which plays into 
the political self-interests of practically every member of Congress including the 
less enlightened ones. 

ALLPoRT. He’d get a lot more votes if he got people participating. 

PUTNAM. Well, we have many congressmen today who are out motivating 
groups. All of our abler congressmen are doing exactly that now as desperately 
as they can. 

SMITH. That’s a slightly different thing, though, from this asking for 
organizations to come together to give advice or to express public opinion to 
congressmen. 

ALLPORT. It’s a case of their telling him, instead of is telling them. 

CARTWRIGHT. That brings up the problem of the resistances efforts to 
activate groups would run into. Many organizations through which we might 
work have leadership that doesn’t want to have too much telling from below 
concerning what they're to do, or what the organization’s official position 
should be. There’s a tendency for leadership in many of these organiza- 
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tions to try to keep unto themselves the policy-forming and the decision-making. 
Stimulating this sort of discussion or this sort of giving-me-advice may be per- 
ceived as a threat to the special position they have. I think that may, perhaps, 
be less true among congressmen, but even there consider, for example, some of 
the resistances to using public opinion polls. 

SmitH. This doesn’t give you a single figure that you’ve got to follow; 
it doesn’t challenge the right of the congressman to use kis own head, the way 
the public opinion poll might be seen as doing. 

BuRHOE. This all implies that one main channel of communication to the 
people as a whole is through certain leaders, through certain key types of leaders 
of certain organizations, rather than direct to the people or any large section 
of them. But directly to a hierarchy, or the tops of certain hierarchies. 

Lippitt. Here you get into one of the gate-keeper problems, it seems to me. 
Suppose, for example, a request was made to a national organization I know of 
by the UNESCO. Now, knowing something about the structure of this organ- 
ization and the personality characteristics of its leadership, I think UNESCO 
would get a letter back directly from the policy board without any real going 
down to get any discussion in any of the local bodies. So there is the problem 
of what one does with that layer of leadership to get involvement among the 
general membership. 

ALLPORT. Perhaps we got off on the wrong foot by saying that we ought 
to use existing means. They do tend to be petrified and inflexible. Maybe the 
thing to do is to go after an individual, a neighborhood. A congressman knows 
representative individuals in higher and lower economic groups. He could ask 
them to form neighborhood groups. Unless I’m mistaken, the Friends of 
UNESCO are ad hoc, they're not pre-existing groups at all. They're formed for 
the specific purpose. 

FRENCH. In addition to the gate-keeper problem, we have to reckon with 
the fact that people, in general, don’t want to do anything in either organiza- 
tions or neighborhood groups unless they see some action coming out of it. 
And, I think on the atomic problem you have that reluctance increased by the 
fear, the insecurity, and the repressions which people probably build up. I think 
the lack of information on these topics may be partly due to not wanting to face 
it. So that the people at the lower levels in the organization may show more 
resistance for an atomic problem coming down from the top if they are con- 
vinced it can do nothing but arouse their anxiety, nothing to make them safe, 
to solve the problem, to influence national policy, or international policy, to 
prevent them from being blasted by an atomic bomb. 

ALLporT. Let’s look at that a little closer. If Lilienthal, instead of 
asking people to become informed about something which would only arouse 
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their anxieties, would ask, say, “What would you like to see done with atomic 
energy?” and then let them get the information preparatory to giving their 
advice, the process would kill two birds with one stone. 

FRENCH. Your proposal would also make it impossible for top leaders 
such as those in the State Department to say that they don’t know if they can do 
this or that because public opinion won’t permit it. It means that these leaders 
could ask questions which make a difference to them in their decision. 

FELD. There are political problems there. In the case of Lilienthal: he 
requested that people become better informed. Although he stated it that way, 
I believe that he was also asking for support. I believe that in the back of his 
mind there must have been the fact that in about half a year or so there is going 
to be the serious problem of confirming the commission when it comes up 
again, There are many evidences that there are very strong forces which are 
going to attempt to give control of atomic energy back to the military. On 
Lilienthal’s part, this request for more public interest was a bid for support, 
through having people become interested in atomic energy problems and under- 
standing what the commission is trying to do. I think, as far as atomic energy 
is concerned, that the confirmation of the present commission is going to be 
the main problem. The main problem is going to be one of avoiding having 
atomic energy given back to the military. It is a problem on which the Atomic 
Energy Commission could certainly use some good advice concerning how to go 
about preparing for the anticipated congressional battle. 

ALLPORT. It seems to me that Mr. Lilienthal is too indirect and therefore 
somewhat futile. Because if he had gone further and asked for advice he would 
have had much more support than by just hinting, ““Won’t you come in behind 
me. You don’t understand what this issue’s all about, but do give me your 
support.’ Well, people can’t do that until they've talked it over. The public 
response would be greater if the communication solicited solutions rather than 
support. 

FELD. I think many government agencies, and the commission in partic- 
ular, want advice, would like to have public participation, but dare not stimulate 
it for various political reasons, except in the most vague and roundabout way, 
like Mr. Lilienthal’s asking people to become interested in the subject and to 
learn about atomic energy. But that if there were grass roots movements which 
considered problems and arrived at various conclusions and these conclusions 
were funneled into the government agencies, they would have an effect. 

SMITH. If you have a direct relationship between an individual or a single 
little grass roots organization and the top, the contrast in power and effectiveness 
is so great that even if it is a matter of asking for advice, I wonder if there 
wouldn’t be a decided advantage in having the request go down through channels 
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of intermediate organizational structure. Because, a person who is participating 
in an advice-giving program as a member of a larger crganization has some 
feeling that his advice is going to be combined into a powerful unit with that 
of a lot of other people before it reaches the top person. 

Lippitt. On the other hand, people may not see themselves as closely 
related to the user of their advice. I know of a number of groups in one com- 
munity who are having discussions on parent-teacher-pupil relations, and who, 
after their discussions, send letters in an envelope, stamped and addressed, to 
the superintendent. They don’t want anything in between. They seem to feel 
the need of a direct relationship. However, they do know that there are many 
others doing the same thing. 

FRENCH. Writing to congressmen is another similar example. If you 
think you are the only person writing your congressman, you don’t bother. But 
if you think there are a lot of other people doing it, if yen think there is a big 
organization doing it, then, maybe you bother. 

SMITH. I wonder if we can’t distinguish between the case where the top 
is requesting and where the bottom wants to get something started. In the 
case where the top is requesting, perhaps it’s not necessary to have any inter- 
mediate organization just because of the fact that that request creates the im- 
pression that a large number of people are answering it. So that you don’t 
have this feeling of isolation and futility. If the top is not requesting, then the 
only way to get this feeling of togetherness and strength in numbers is through 
some pre-existing organization, except in the situation of crisis where there is 
something like a mass uprising and a feeling of action. 

ALLPORT. My impression is that there have been many groups that 
started from a sense of need and without any energizing from the top, and 
they've done a nice job. I recall an example, I believe it was Ely Culbertson’s 
report on Middletown, Ohio. A group there organized to discuss amendments 
to the United Nations Charter. They were full of steam. They came through 
with a well thought out grass roots program. The resulting plan was published 
in an attractive brochure. And there it was, a press release, well thought out 
grass roots stuff. Well, that was all. Where do they go from here? Probably 
disbanded. That’s the trouble with these movements from below, even if they 
have lots of steam in the beginning. They need also channels open to the top. 

PuTNAM. Wouldn’t it be better for people like Culbertson to devote 
their efforts to local city and town politics than to set up some dream organiza- 
tion which may never be achieved? In other words, Culbertson in that case 
probably didn’t influence the voting of his congressman, or influence many 
people to vote for or against him, and the organization did peter out for vias 
of a central direction. 
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What Information Is Necessary to Create Intelligent Action? 


Lippitt. Well, could we turn to another topic? The matter of com- 
munication of intelligence, communication of information. We should look 
at the problems that come up in raising the level of intelligence or understand- 
ing and information on international affairs. Isn’t that another dimension of 
our action problem here? 

SMITH. Perhaps we have to settle first what level of information we think 
is requisite for intelligent citizenship. Because it’s rathet easy to view with a 
bit too much alarm the results from national polls that show that such-and-such 
a proportion don’t know who Gromyko is. That kind of information may not 
be the kind that is necessary for taking a stand on issues. 

ALLPorT. And yet don’t most polls show that positive information is 
generally correlated to desirable action? 

SMITH. Oh, there’s a correlation, yes, but I wonder if that correlation 
which is after all a static correlation, not a proof of cause and effect, is enough 
to guide us to what kinds of information we should strive for as leading into an 
action program. 

Feb. I think this is really a very definite problem. To draw from the 
experience accumulated by many scientist groups in the last couple of years, 
there is in general a very wide-spread and erroneous impression that in order 
to be able to form any kind of opinion about atomic energy, or atomic energy 
control, one has to understand the workings of the atomic bomb. To most 
people this means understanding nuclear physics. I think that many of the 
answers given in public opinion polls to the effect: ‘““What can I do? I’m not a 
scientist. Let’s leave this to the scientists,” may stem from this ingrained idea 
that you have to understand nuclear science before you're allowed to talk about 
atomic energy and its control. This is a complete misapprehension. One can 
understand enough about atomic energy and draw conclusions concerning atomic 
energy control, while knowing very little, really exceedingly little, about nuclear 
physics and what goes on inside an atomic bomb. I've tried this experiment 
on many groups: I’ve told them I was going to explain enough about atomic 
energy in five minutes for them to be able to form intelligent opinions on atomic 
energy control. I believe I have usually succeeded in doing this. 

SMITH. I think one way of putting this issue is this: is our goal to do 
away with stereotypes and get people to react to all this real information about 
the world as it is? Or, do we rather want to substitute stereotypes which in 
the opinion of experts have a closer resemblance to the nature of the facts and 
not worry about the fact that they’re still stereotypes. My own position would 
be that it’s an unrealistic goal to try to do away with stereotypes. The man on 
the street, ourselves, when we're dealing with matters which are not in our 
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experiences, have to think in terms of stereotypes. That doesn’t mean that 
we're necessarily being misled. 

LINDEMANN. Perhaps we should consider that we are giving information 
not so much for its own sake but to create certain attitudes and sentiments. Take 
the case of the Civil War: apparently the underground movement of protecting 
certain colored people was very powerful and is said to have contributed strongly 
to public opinion. That means that the information must be such as to provide 
rather forceful motivation in one or another direction. Speaking of atomic 
energy, for instance, one would naturally reformulate that in terms of avoidance 
of mass destruction. I am reminded of the efforts that were made to avoid the 
bombing of open cities, about ten or fifteen years ago. One noticed a progres- 
sive decline in the reaction of horror to such situations as these efforts were 
repeated. Apparently there is in process of first getting confronted with a situa- 
tion, getting emotions aroused about it, with eagerness to cope with it; then 
there is a very rapid decline in confidence, right on the threshold of getting 
influenced by this sort of thing. I wonder if an effort of altering attitudes 
wouldn’t have to do with trying to sensitize people to all that is involved in 
terms of values, in terms even of ethical codes, rather than in giving information 
about states-of-affairs. 

FELD. I think the problem divides itself quite naturally into those two 
aspects: first, the transmitting of information and then the attempt at influencing 
emotional reactions and emotional attitudes. I believe neither of the two should 
be underemphasized. I'd like to give an example of that in the atomic energy 
field, with which I am most familiar. One must, in order to have any intelligent 
understanding of the effect on the international situation of the development of 
atomic bombs, appreciate the arguments that we've been putting forth to the 
effect that there is no real secret (in the sense that many nations will be able 
to produce bombs) and that there is no effective defense, etc. These are items 
of information and they must be put across. However, if one just stops there, 
there may emerge a number of conclusions which seem to be perfectly logical 
and reasonable. You can conclude, if you believe that Russians are complete 
villains and are striving for world domination, that since there is no defense and 
no secret, the Russians will soon have the bomb and they will use it against us. 
If you believe that the Russians are complete villains and want to take over the 
world, you conclude that as soon as they have the bomb, and feel strong enough, 
they will do so. Therefore the only thing for us to do is use bombs now against 
the Russians; so you arrive at the preventive war argument. It is a perfectly 
logical point of view, if you accept the basic assumptions. 7 

If, on the other hand, your emotional reaction draws you in another direction, 
and you believe that the Russians are not complete villains, that they are funda- 
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mentally reasonable and are trying to live in this complicated world and are 
reacting according to conventional patterns, and that these patterns can be in- 
fluenced, then the conclusion is that we must continue to strive for international 
cooperation, etc. Thus, we see that on this common base of information, the 
emotional attitude strongly influences the final conclusion. Without the base of 
information one just can’t get anywhere; but even with the understanding of 
the basic information, one must work also on the emotional attitudes. 

SMITH. At least on the kind of information you're talking about there, 
because the information you're speaking of seems to be that of digested con- 
clusions, rather then specific data. I think that’s rather important. The kind 
of information that one does want to get across by and large is that of conclusions 
based on a wide variety of more specific information that you can’t possibly hope 
to get everybody to understand or obtain. 

FeLp. Right. But this is the type of information about which there is 
very general agreement among the people who “‘know.”’ So that among all the 
so-called experts, though there may be one or two who disagree, almost every- 
body overwhelmingly supports these conclusions; one can really say with authority 
that these are the facts: there is no secret, etc. 


Resistance to the Assimilation of Information 


Lippitt. Dr. Lindemann, did you feel that there is a difference in the 
problems of bringing about a change in the citizen’s mind in terms of the two 
types of information that Professor Feld was talking about? In the one case 
the getting across—he didn’t call the second one information—the getting across 
of information about the atomic bomb, given this state of attitude that has been 
described in newspapers. The other being this perception of Russia that was 
mentioned. Would you see those as two different change problems from the 
point of view of the mind of the person? 

LINDEMANN. One important difference seems to be this: that the one 
kind of information about Russia does two things: it supplies information and 
it gives the prospect of some action, in this case hostile action. With respect 
to the other type, (information about the bomb) it provides no opportunity for 
emotional expression at the time one is concerned with that matter. One can 
express in speaking to another about Russia a certain amount of hostility, can 
wax slightly emotional about it. While in the occasion of getting threatening 
information about the atomic bomb, the expression of that emotion in terms of 
anxiety is group taboo, so to say. One doesn’t show that one is scared; one is 
expected to be courageous about such things. As a matter of fact the facing of 
danger is supposed to be a culturally highly estimated quality, so that feelings 
of anxiety are not shared or expressed. Dealing with danger in terms of sheer 
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aggression is usually very readily expressed. So the acceptance of anything re- 
lated to one emotion (fear) is much more readily related to another emotion 
(anger). Expressed in terms of potential resistance against the assimilation of 
certain sets of information, I think that is an important difference. 

SmiTH. I think Dr. Lindemann brushed upon a very important point in 
regard to this matter of resistance to information. Because it’s one thing to get 
the information to the person and it’s quite another thing to get him to not 
merely accept it but to accept it in such a way that it is not completely denatured 
or distorted, when it’s set into the context of his own pre-existing beliefs. That 
would seem to be one of the key problems in any informational program. How 
to pose the information in such terms that it not only is accepted but is accepted 
in a way that carries the valid implications of the information. 

ALLPORT. The most curious resistance of all, I think, to information is 
the resistance to finding out how the other person thinks or feels. Whether 
you want to defeat him in battle or whether you want to live with him in peace, 
it would be sensible to find out what’s in his mind. And yet for that resistance 
I don’t think you can blame the public altogether. Our media of communication 
are quite a factor. During the war there was much interpretation of the Russians. 
Nowadays, I don’t find in magazines or newspapers or radio any interpretation 
of what it is that’s biting the Russians, what’s worrying them. Why, for ex- 
ample, are they so stubborn? It seems to me sensible even if you want to go 
to war with them, to find out how they think. Certainly it is sensible if you 
want to live at peace with them. 


Overcoming Resistance to Information 


Lippitt. I recall how impressed I was in seeing the way in which the 
Parent Education people in the State of Iowa organized through a face-to-face 
technique to get people to seek information in such a way that they would sit 
as groups around the radio and get information of a kind which when communi- 
cated in a face-to-face way was resisted. There is the whole matter of creating 
a seeking attitude toward newspaper or radio. It seems to me it offers some 
kind of a fascinating teamwork possibility for organization through the face-to- 
face technique but at the same time through the mass media. Some kind of a 
teamwork there of creating a seeking attitude on the one hand, which then can 
be supplied. There are other possibilities here in this whole integration of 
information-seeking and information-giving technique which can be pushed a 
little further. 

BuRHOE. Isn't there a certain level of the population to whom we can 
communicate best through artistic forms, with high emotional content and with 
the proper background of information but not the detailed type of information 
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necessary for the leaders? - Al Capp’s series on the atomic bomb in “Li’l Abner” 
is an example. 

LINDEMANN. Or “Strange Fruit” or Sinclair Lewis’ recent book. 

ALLPoRT. A good slogan is what the Atomic Energy Commission needs, 
J don’t doubt. But a slogan assumes that you’ve got your values clear, and in 
the atomic field I don’t think our experts have done a good job on getting policy 
and values clear. What we want to get, I maintain, are our values and general 
guiding policies from underneath. 

SMITH. Not merely does your information have to gear in with the preva- 
lent values, but it has to avoid arousing these kinds of anxieties which are 
incapacitating to the individual. I was wondering in regard to the atomic 
bomb problem whether one reason why you get this strange apathy, although 
apparently the information has got across, isn’t perhaps because it has been 
presented in the guise of a possible universal catastrophe. Doing a little 
introspection, I’ve been thinking that if I were going to be killed off the same 
time as everybody else is killed off, I wouldn’t mind half as badly as if I were 
killed off while my friends were going on and enjoying the world without me. 
And I wonder if that isn’t a fairly common reaction and whether if the thing 
were personalized pointing out that, well, maybe the whole country won’t be 
destroyed ahd maybe you won't be killed off, but there are these lingering radio- 
logical diseases where you can sit around and be miserable afterwards. Personal- 
izing it that way, I think, would make it much more horrible than this clear-cut 
act of God, which is fairly easy to ignore. 

FRENCH. I think our main problem, though, is not to get across that the 
bomb is devastating, that it has these dangers. Those are the things that people 
seem to accept according to the polls. The problem is to get across some common 
sense of values that will permit public opinion to arise, that can bring unity 
and effectiveness in international policy in a good direction. It’s the terrifying 
thing that we've succeeded on, and the constructive values that we've failed on, 
in general. 

LINDEMANN. Yes, the point of reference to be used is not just a solution 
of the problem of conveying information but also one which has to do with the 
ethics of the individuals involved? The discretion of using such a destructive 
weapon and the reluctance to be engaged in such destructive pursuits somehow 
must come before us as a problem of ultimate values. 


The Problems of Utilizing Mass Media 


Lippitt. Let us ask Putnam to what extent he thinks the mass media, 
newspapers, radio can be realistically expected to do the kind of job required. 
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Is it possible to do it through those media, even if the motivation of the editors 
were changed to do something in that line effectively ? 

PuTNAM. Certainly, the media can be very helpful, but I am painfully 
aware of the great limitations. At the moment Mr. Lilienthal has just organized 
an advisory committee of newspaper and radio people, usually one from each 
of the large cities in the country, to sit down with him and go over the problems 
as we're going over them here. In many instances these newspapers and radios 
will cooperate well and distribute a great deal of information; in many other 
instances they won't. What bothers me at the moment is that such a large 
percent of our press reports foreign affairs as though it was a prize fight. They 
are not getting down to some of the basic issues and are not, in many cases, 
giving out really factual, objective reports which are available. One purpose of 
this group might be to stimulate as far as possible the interest of these editors in 
these basic questions. 

ALLPORT. What is the situation on letters to the editor? Supposing you 
had letters representing a point of view contrary to the editorial policy? To 
what extent would these be printed? 

PuTNAM. Usually in most newspapers they would not be welcome, but 
they do have an effect. Somebody is responsible for what letters go into the 
“letters to the editor” column and must decide what to include. He would 
certainly be influenced by a number of adverse comments. They probably have 
about as much importance as letters to your congressman. Your congressman’s 
mind can be changed, and in some cases so can the editor's. 

CarTWRIGHT. The whole problem of how to create a sense of responsibil- 
ity or awareness of the implications of what they're doing on the part of these 
gatekeepers of the channels of communication is one that fascinates me. One 
of the most serious problems, as I see the total situation of world peace, is that 
no international relations get reported at all conspicuously through the media of 
communication unless they are, as you say, prizefights. Somebody walks out, 
or somebody gets angry and that’s a good story, bui if something constructive 
happens it just doesn’t get reported. And I wonder to what extent it’s possible, 
though I’m a little skeptical, to produce some changes there by demonstrating 
in a factual way the consequences of following a certain policy in regard to 
reporting news, say. 

SMITH. You would be working against the great god circulation though 
unless everybody changed to some code applying to the entire industry. You 
couldn’t work with the individual. 

PUTNAM. Each newspaper, though, is making what it thinks is an honest 
effort to interest the largest possible number of people. And if they do hear 
from more serious-minded people, such as us here today that the reporting on 
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the Palestine question was not adequate, that certain questions weren’t answered, 
that as much attention should be given to agreement as was to dissension, they 
would make a gradual change. 

Lippitt. I gather Professor Cartwright would push it even further and 
have some data for them. 

CARTWRIGHT. I was thinking, yes, of real research data, not simply in 
regard to circulation or evidence that there are groups of people dissatisfied, 
but data that would appeal more to a sense of values. I would get evidence 
to show that if you report in this way, it has the effect on the people of making 
them less interested in cooperating in international affairs, less willing to think 
about international problems, and so on. I mean it would be using social- 
psychological research techniques to make points which would have appeal only 
if you assume there were certain values held by the publishers. 

ALLPORT. I don’t think editors and publishers are accustomed to using 
research. There is an awful lot of immediate decision and sheer hunch. 

FRENCH. I think the social scientists are beginning to have something to 
offer about the role of ihe consultant; what the scientists can do in getting 
research to be effective, what kinds of techniques will influence what kinds 
of people in what kinds of positions. -It’s just a beginning field of study for 
social scientists at the moment but one which has this obvious importance right 
now, and which we are beginning to get some ideas on. 
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Ann Arbor Group Discussion 


Members of Discussion-group: 

Alvin Zander, discussion leader, consultant in community adult education, 
University of Michigan. 

Lewis Carliner, education department of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO. 

Josephine Gomon, program director of “Opinion Unlimited,” a radio 
forum. 

Max L. Hutt, clinical psychologist, University of Michigan. 

Theodore M. Newcomb, social psychologist, University of Michigan. 

Neil Staebler, business man and civic leader in Ann Arbor. 


ZANDER. As you know, our conversation is to be concerned with one 
large problem. Namely: how can the public be stimulated to think clearly and 
intelligently about the atomic bomb and foreign relations in general, and how 
can this thinking be translated into effective action. We have all read Pat 
Woodward’s report on how the American people feel about the atomic bomb. 
This report shows us the apathy that exists. We have also read Angus Campbell’s 
report on our country’s notion of Russia. These two factual reports serve as our 
spring-board. They are the reason that our discussion today is important. How 
shall we start on the problems of getting effective thinking and action in place of 
apathy ? 

CARLINER. Before we even start to get people concerned about atomic 
energy, we should state the issue in another context, which would be: How could 
war be avoided, or if we do have war, how can we avoid the dropping of atomic 
bombs? If we decide how war can be avoided, why perhaps there isn’t any 
need for discussion of atomic bombs as such at all. 

STAEBLER. I think it’s a big point that Carliner is working on. If you 
overcome apathy on the bomb—that’s one thing. If you overcome apathy on 
our whole foreign policy, that’s something else. If you overcome it on foreign 
policy you may be able to get participation in the formation of foreign policy 
will make a contribution to the avoidance of war. 

GomMoN. To overcome apathy may increase a destructive type of hysteria 
unless people are supplied with information on which to base sound opinion. 

STAEBLER. I don’t think we have a choice in the larger question of whether 
people are going to be apathetic about foreign policy. There is a sufficient 
suspicion and fear of Russia so that if we do nothing about it, it will grow. 
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There is so much fear that you have got a hazard to foreign policy as long 
as that irrational state of mind exists in any large part of the population. 

Gomon. For an apathetic group the result of arousing them can be one of 
two things: It can be just a hysterical increase of the things that you think 
are dangerous, as well as it can be an attempt to counter-balance it. 

STAEBLER. Well, I would accept as a first premise the proposition that if 
you can get the people of the country or a reasonable cross-section concerned 
about something then you don’t have to worry about hysteria. Whatever 
judgment you have got, you have got the best kind of judgment you can hope 
for among the kind of people we are. But the thing that I’m concerned about 
now is the kind of reaction that we have had in the past from one group of 
people—what might be described as the lunatic fringe. The reaction I’m talk- 
ing about happens to be especially conspicuous among my conservative friends 
and business acquaintances. They have this attitude on Russia, and it has 
been founded on a little truth and a lot of embroidery that they have supplied 
themselves. That sort of thing can grow. I think that’s the hazard, that you 
can get people shaken out of the apathy one way or another. We hope they 
will emerge from it in possession of a broad picture of the situation, instead 
of just a narrow one. That’s why I like Carliner’s idea of not trying to use 
the bomb as the device of shaking them out, but the broad question of our whole 
foreign policy. 

ZANDER. Then, can we say it this way: We will discuss how we can over- 
come apathy but broaden it to not only the atomic bomb but to international 
implications of the bomb. Actually, one of the reasons that SPSSI has become 
sensitive about this is that physicists have realized that their fear approach— 
that of trying to scare people—obviously isn’t getting anywhere. Something 
else is necessary and that’s one of the reasons that we're asked to discuss this. 
Ouir first question, then, is how does it happen that people are apathetic con- 
cerning the bomb and international affairs? 

STAEBLER. People are apathetic on everything, of course, except what 
directly concerns them. The question is always what changes them, how do 
they happen to get interested in something else? The answer that I find 
applicable in the case of a great majority of people is experience. If they 
happen to get a little experience in a given field, they are likely to be interested 


‘in it. I find that especially true in politics. A fairly large fraction of people, 


once they have had the experience, find politics interesting. More than inter- 
esting—they are provoked and they want to do something about it. I believe 
the same principle applies in foreign affairs. People don’t have any experience 
with foreigners or any question that touches them from <broad. The war was 
the great quickener there. It supplied everybody with some interest in foreign 
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affairs, but for a great many people there is a cut-off on the war. The war is 
over, done, and in case after case of veterans I talk to there is no carry-over. 

Newcos. Isn’t this a little circular? People are apathetic because they 
have no experience and I suppose they have no experience because they have 
apathy. Are you sure of the order of sequence of these two events? Isn't it 
both, perhaps ? 

STAEBLER. Right, but the point is to break out. 

Newcoms. Yes, but probably there are some other factors which de- 
termine both the apathy and the lack of experience. I am not disagreeing with 
you, but I think there is more to it. 

CaRLINER. Yes, but the way Staebler phrases it, you can overcome it. If 
you have a political party-worker who is friendly enough with a person—say 
his next-door neighbor—and brings him to a m.zeting, he has the experience 
then, and according to this definition of the problem you have overcome 
one of the difficulties creating apathy. 

STAEBLER. Yes, you hunt for little holes in their indifference. You find 
somebody who says that we ought to have better garbage collection in town, 
and you use that as the means of drawing him into political activities. So you 
say to him, “‘Rigist, now let’s find a half dozen other people who want better 
garbage collection and see what you can do about it.” They will quickly 
discover that the question is larger than that, and that opens the larger question 
of politics, and they get interested. 

Gomon. The average person is an isolationist to start with, and when you 
approach him you do two things that are terrifically important. The first thing 
you do is to let him know that somebody else is thinking about the same lines 
that he’s thinking. That gives him a feeling of belonging that most people 
want. And the second thing is that you give him a little inkling of power; 
for the first time he becomes acquainted with the fact that because he and two 
or three other people are thinking along the same lines, there is something they 
can do about it. 

Now, if you didn’t approach him personally, your informational material 
might have been just as good but you wouldn’t have broken through that 
individual isolation, which is a self-consciousness that many people can’t get 
away from. 

STAEBLER. People are embarrassed very easily when they speak up in 
public or even talk to their friends. It seems to be almost in proportion to a 
person’s education. The more educated, the more easily embarrassed they are. 
The doctor who has a standing in the locality feels he is an authority on medicine. 
He hesitates to make any statement about garbage collection unless he knows 
the facts and he doesn’t have time to get the facts, and so he is inclined to 
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stay away from the whole question. He dislikes the way it’s handled but if he 
doesn’t want to take the time he bears up with it. He doesn’t want to speak 
up in meetings because he has the reputation of always having the answer in 
his own field. He doesn’t want to talk in a meeting about garbage if he doesn’t 
have the answer. That little feeling of power comes very concretely from 
getting a few people together and having them spend some time and obtain 
some facts on a given matter; then they feel that they are as good an authority 
as the next person on it. I have had experience time after time with very 
timid people who felt rather strongly about something but didn’t do anything 
until you got two or three of them together and got them to constitute a com- 
mittee. They could easily have formed it themselves but it didn’t occur to them. 
They then spend a couple of evenings together, gather a little information, and 
then go down to the City Council like bear cats and talk back to everyone there 
because they feel completely self-righteous and in possession, as you say, of 
power in the matter. 


ZANDER. (To Newcomb) I am interested in your comment about some- 


thing larger—more fundamental—which might be behind the lack of interest in 
foreign affairs. 


NEwcoMB. I was thinking of what one might call psychological remote- 
ness; to the average person the City Hall or the government in Washington is 
remote, and he thinks, “I, as an individual, have no influence on it.” He 
has no habits of working with other people; hence, he has no feeling of power 
and it’s psychologically remote. 


Hutt. I believe the historical development of the interest of the people 
of this country in national political affairs has to be considered before we can 
understand what the present situation calls for. There has been a striking 
development of the interest and participation of the people of this country in 
politics, largely as a result of the activities and increasing development of labor 
organizations. Along with this came consumer cooperatives and other groups 
—groups which have common economic and social interests. That forced a 
certain amount of thinking and prevented the psychological remoteness you 
spoke of because they had a common core around with their attitudes centered. 
It also forced a certain amount of international-mindedness because many of 
the questions they dealt with became significant in the international sphere. 
Then, along comes the war, and after it the withdrawal tendencies which most 
people show, hoping to get some degree of peace and quiet. They become pre- 
occupied with the questions of rehabilitation in their own families and com- 
munities; they become less concerned with international issues, and leave them 
to others. They withdraw defensively from international issues. 
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GoMON. One reason for the declining interest is, I think, the setup of 
the labor unions themselves; whereas in local affairs they have been able to 
find a basic unity and work together, in international affairs they are so divided 
that they have had to skip intensive activities in the international field in order 
to get some type of unity for the immediate problems that face them. 

CARLINER. When I came into our UAW CIO education program, there 
had been before me people who attempted to inject a discussion of international 
affairs. We discovered that the introduction of the discussion of international 
affairs first of all met with no interest and, secondly, it appeared that it interfered 
with the training of people for specific jobs that we had in the union. Even 
if you did get twenty or thirty people in the local union to become interested 
in international affairs, the effect was to destroy the effectiveness of the union 
because they weren’t working as stewards on shop problems. They were 
downtown attempting to rally people for Big Three unity or against Big Three 
unity or whatever they were working for. Our problem was that our union 
suddenly had been diluted with 500,000 people who had no experience in trade 
unions and we needed to train people in how to negotiate agreements, how to 
conduct a committee meeting, how to write a leaflet, how to edit a local union 
paper, etc. If you develop your leadership and get them interested immediately 
in international affairs, they are lost to the local. One little thing occurred: 
One of the locals developed a recreation chairman whou suddenly discovered 
hobbies; he began to introduce hobbies into the local union, and finally he 
found a hobby of his own—wood carving. The hobby took up so much of 
his time that he resigned his recreation chairmanship. In our union education 
program we must be primarily concerned with maintaining effectiveness of the 
union. We have a limited number of people with whom we can work. In a 
local of 10,000 people perhaps five or six hundred will attend a meeting on 
important subjects. Then you have perhaps 50, 60, 75 people who carry on 
the work. If you take out 10 people from this group and get them intensely 
interested in international affairs, your local is going to suffer. There is no 
reason why there should be only 75 people who are leaders in your local union, 
but there can’t be more unless you have an educational program which con- 
centrates on the development of leaders. That’s what we have done—we have 
tossed out international affairs—we have just barred it from all of our publica- 
tions. We are more concerned with teaching our people how to run a union. 
These people have a very important job, and unless they know their job the 
conditions in the shop are going to suffer, we are going to lose membership, 
and the union will eventually go out of the shop. 

Gomon. Yes, but also the union is the one fundamental organization in 
this country that’s going to preserve democracy or sell democracy out. It’s the 
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only thing about which liberals can gather, which they can support. One of 
the most important kinds of apathy is the apathy that arises from competition 
with the practical problems within the union. 

NEWCOMB. Or any job. 

CARLINER. Even more than that, I want to suggest that if people are 
apathetic about the atomic bomb they may not be apathetic about other things. 
For example, I know many people who are very well informed on atomic 
energy but who won’t come out of their house to attend a meeting. One of 
them perhaps has a record collection, another one is perhaps writing a book, 
another may be raising a family. From my own experience in watching people 
I know the importance of family demands—when I was twenty I was active in 
political organizations and lots of other people were active with me. As they 
gradually got married and had children, they took less and less interest in the 
work of political organizations. Because you can’t be apathetic about some 
things. Some things you can spend your time on but some things you must 
spend your time on. 

STAEBLER. We have been talking about two different things which are 
very often closely related. One, competition of other interests, such as wood 
carving, with more remote and abstract problems. Secondly, there is a somewhat 
more psychological matter which was mentioned earlier, an unconscious with- 
drawal due to the feeling of inability to cope with a problem so that even if 
you aren’t apathetic you wouldn’t try to do anything about it. 

CARLINER. The point is sometimes made that some people withdraw 
because they are intimidated and for various reasons that flow from insecurity 
or feeling of inadequacy in the situation, or a feeling of inadequacy in them- 
selves; but it seems to me that other people fail to take part not because they 
have any inadequacy or insecurity, but because they are healthy, wholesome 
people who have other interests which to them are more interesting and more 
vital. They may still discharge all their responsibilities as they see fit. They 
may still vote when they have to, they may still have opinions on all of these 
things, but to them it is more important to take care of their children, or what 
have you. It may very well be that lots of these people can never, under any 
circumstances, lose enough apathy to come out into the community and work 
in these activities. It may very well be that you will nave to assume 80% of 
the people, 60% of the people, a certain number of the people, are never going 
to come out and take part in a discussion group. They're going to pick up 
what they know in a newspaper or a magazine or a book, and form an opinion 
of their own, and when the proper time comes along they're going to vote 
their opinion if they are given an opportunity to. But no amount of ballyhoo, 
for example, brought these people to war bond rallies. They just stayed at 
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home and bought their bonds. Now, if you are going to go out and exert an 
effort to overcome apathy, you are going to waste your time working with these 
people because they are just going to pass you by, but there are people who are 
potentially the kind of people who do come out into the community and become 
chairmen of committees. Now if you want activity out in the community, those 
are the people you must work on. You must segregate them. 

STAEBLER. Carliner has pointed out that only a very small minority of 
people take part in anything not directly concerned with their livelihood and 
their immediate interest. I ought to add parenthetically that in politics we agree 
that perhaps that percentage may be as low as a fraction of one percent. 
Some people are not too worried about that because they believe that the rest of the 
crowd have a little interest in these matters and will move in and exercise a veto 
power—the fact that only 1/, or 14 of one percent of the people may take part 
in the Republican or Democratic Party doesn’t mean that if an undesirable 
crowd gets control of the parties that other people will not move in and take 
over and throw out the objectionable group. I am less confident of that point. 
I agree that it can happen and will happen, but I am not satisfied with 
that for two reasons: In the first place, there are too many little devices that 
people who are on the inside can impose to make it difficult for other people 
to get into an organization and take part in activities. Secondly, I think we 
run into a whole series of difficulties when we are content to let a small fraction 
of people run politics. One of them is this frustration that we were talking about 
earlier. Some citizen suddenly gets interested in doing something, he goes 
around to political party, the professionals there say “‘here’s an outsider, let’s 
give him the boot,” and so they make a fool of him and he never comes back. 
He is through being interested in politics. So that individually you can get 
people frustrated—trepelled. I think that you can have whole groups—or the 
whole country—frustrated by the way a small group runs each of the several 
parties. The issues get set up so that you do not get clear-cut decisions or any- 
thing even approaching a show-down on policy. I think there’s a very real 
danger that over a period of time the people in this country may say, “Well, 
the whole system is crazy, let’s not fuss around with this democratic system.” 
We might throw it out without even having tried it. I bring the point 
into the discussion because I think it has important bearing on foreign affairs. 
And that is that we ought not to be content with any situation where our foreign 
affairs are participated in by merely a small fraction of the people. Still, I 
don’t think that at the start you can hope that you are going to have a large 
number of people participating in any direct way. I think you have got to be 
content with small gains at the moment, but not with small objectives. 
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Hutt. I agree. We are liable to miss the boat completely if 75% or 
80% of the population stays home and doesn’t participate. We have to tie 
this up with specific issues in which large sections of the population are involved 
in such a way as to feel a very vital and secure interest. Of course, that de- 
mands a technique which is easier to state than to handle practically. We can 
get the members of an organization interested in international affairs not so 
much through their interest in garbage collection but through an issue which 
has, to begin with, a very significant international character. For example, if 
the union or some other local group becomes concerned about universal military 
training, it will soon see that it is impossible to take a stand on universal military 
training without some educational work on the problems of international organ- 
ization and on the problems of atomic energy and new methods of mass destruc- 
tion yet to come in. Even if the organization doesn’t take a stand (and at this 
time I think it very often should not!), the members nevertheless become con- 
cerned about the relevance of this immediate issue to larger issues. Specific 
issues which I think could be utilized would be, first, universal military training. 
Secondly, the cost of living question—inflation—within which I think even 
atomic energy will find its place. Thirdly, taxation. A fourth very interesting 
problem which is of great importance at this time is the problem of education, 
which has its place in the UN. It can be seen in the context of freedom of edu- 
cation and freedom of discussion, and this can be used to facilitate discussion 
of international issues. Those four I think are the kinds which are useful 
because they can be structured in terms of the local needs of the group and yet 
have broader implications. 

STAEBLER. It seems to me, though, that often the way you draw people 
out is not by the great broad issue but by reducing it to something so small that 
they feel comfortable in handling it and so immediate that they feel called upon 
to do something about it. I have one case in mind: I bumped into a girl who is 
working at the University Hospital and she heard me talking about CARE and 
was a little bit interested in children anyway, and I talked a little further about 
children abroad. She had had no interest whatever in foreign affairs but the 
idea worked on her. She now has gotten a picture in mind of some French 
child that she wants to do something for. She wants to make sure that this 
child meets her exact specifications and she is going to send a package and is 
going to take care of it. Now, all this may pass, but anyway it’s a crack in her 
apathy that comes about in the only way I can imagine it might occur in her 
case. You couldn’t find any broad issues she would be interested in—she’s 
only interested in making a living. But here’s a child in difficulty, and that 
seemed to fit into her experience somewhere and that’s the way that she may 
get drawn into something more. So that I think we have to find, in the inter- 
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national field, an analogy to garbage collection—something that’s simple enough 
and small enough but will not take a long time in working people up from local 
issues by some small ways into international issues. 

NewcoMs. How about the high cost of living as an analogy to garbage 
collection—that’s something everyone’s interested in right now. Does that 
have international reverberations or does it lead you— 

STAEBLER. ‘That’s on the adverse side. 


Gomon. Yes, the commentators that you hear on the radio blame the 
inflation on our aid program. 

STAEBLER. I'd really like to know how you can use it as an assist. 

Newcoms. Well, I’m no economist, but from any long-range point of 
view inflation has to do with a bottled-up situation within which there is more 
money than there are goods, and the way to get away from that it to take the 
cork out so that it’s no longer bottled up so that all the consuming and the 
producing bodies in the world are in exchange with each other so that you get 
a sort of a long range and wide-spaced equilibrium in buying power and pro- 
ducing power. I would say it is almost certain that the smaller the area that 
is bottled up within itself, the greater the probability of inflation and deflation. 

CARLINER. You have to look from inflation to jobs—-you have to put over 
the idea that we have got to put up with inflation if we are going to keep 
our jobs. That is, if we took the cork out, if we stopped buying for foreign 
relief at the present time there would be some people walking the streets 
right now. In the brief period last year when the Lend-Lease was stopped 
altogether and foreign relief hadn’t picked up, why our industries began to 
suffer and people started being laid off. This foreign aid program is job in- 
surance. It may mean a little bit higher prices right now, but it also means you 
are going to draw a pay check. 

Gomon. How do you put that over to your people? 

CARLINER. We aren’t discussing it right now—it’s something that’s out 
of our range. 

Hutt. I think it is important that an organization which has a specific 
interest, like a union, stick pretty closely to the unified focus of interest which 
it is organized around. But you have to recognize the danger that an organiza- 
tion of that kind will be forced into withdrawing into its own little shell and 
will fail, therefore, to participate effectively in general issues which affect the 
nation. I believe we ought to encourage the development of groups having 
a local and specific interest, and at the same time, encourage the inter-dependence 
and inter-relationship of these groups. We ought to encourage the participation 
of members or delegates of various groups in councils which cut across local 
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boundary lines and local economic interest. We wouldn’t expect that these 
councils would act—rather that they would have discussion. 

CARLINER. Were you implying that the organization of any group in- 
creases the chances of getting interest in this particular question? Would you 
say, for instance, that the organization of a trade union in an unorganized 
factory increases the chances for getting an intelligent discussion of international 
affairs ? 

Gomon. It certainly broadens their interest immediately. They become 
aware of other people. 

CARLINER. Do you suggest, too, that that is the approach which should be 
taken in solving this problem? I mean, for example, if you were a tenant 
you would organize tenants and other people would go out and organize trade 
unions, and that is the way you get awareness of the problem in time to deal 
with it? 

STAEBLER. That overcomes that unconscious frustration—the inability to 
cope with things. Once you have an organization, you have a little community 
of iriterest, in the first place. Second, you get a little authority. 

CARLINER. But doesn’t this make.dealing with the particular international 
problem that we're concerned with a little remote? If, say in Massillon, Ohio, 
it is necessary to organize a trade union in a factory where there has been none 
organized before, before you can get a discussion of this particular problem. 
Doesn’t that postpone consideration of foreign relations until sometime in the 
rather remote future? 

STAEBLER. Well, I don’t think Dr. Hutt would suggest that you only 
organize trade unions. Especially if organization of the union entailed con- 
centration on its own activities just for survival as might well be the case. He 
was referring rather to a cross-sectional community organization that will cut 
across the organizational lines. 

CARLINER. That was the second part of it. This might not mean new or- 
ganizations—it might mean ‘utilization of those already existing and in some 
cases their development. What you’re suggesting really is to take these single 
organizations and out of them evolve a council. 

Hutt. That’s right. We try to get these organizations to send delegates 
te Council Meetings or meetings sponsored by the council to discuss questions 
that cut across the lines of the separate organizations so that separate organiza- 
tions retain their own focus but participate in a more general question and see 
other points of view. You have said that a union might be concerned with 
negotiating agreements, but at the same time it could have people who don’t 
necessarily represent a point of view in the union but participate for the 
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union as individuals in a common council, even though the union doesn’t take 
responsibility for the positions taken by these delegates. 

ZANDER. Of course, every community is loaded with groups that are 
interested in these kind of things and you could enlist those, too. 

CARLINER. I don’t know how this council would work unless it had 
specific goals. I’m thinking of our recent experience in the UAW. In the last 
fourteen months we have started from nowhere and organized a cooperative. 
We have used all the standard devices—the organization of cooperative com- 
mittees in the locals, the organization of a central committee of all the locals 
and other community organizations in town. In Detroit some 23 organizations 
are represented besides the UAW on the Motor City Consumer Cooperative, 
so we have a cross-organizational council of the sort Dr. Hutt was talking about. 
But we knew what we wanted. We started out knowing that we needed 
$50,000 in Detroit in order to begin operations of our warehouse; so we set 
ourselves a $50,000 goal. We had a series of goals and we had a series of 
pragmatic things to achieve—partly goals in terms of money to be raised, partly 
goals in terms of people to be brought into the organization. In this kind of thing 
it was relatively easy once we knew what we were doing; but the big difference 
between that and international affairs is: What do we want to tell people about 
international questions? What goals can we establish? 

STAEBLER. Yes: We must get people committed to something besides 
going to the movies, but commit them to what? I think you have to recognize 
that there are levels of approach to this thing and maybe some people would 
recognize a great many. I think of three. Interest in legislation is the third— 
that’s the one we hope people will get up to later on. But there are two levels 
that you can use to work on people much earlier. The first one is the direct- 
acquaintance idea—getting them related in some personal way to something 
foreign. You can do it either through fear, which is the way people got 
acquainted with Russia, largely, or through sympathy, and probably there are 
a lot of other motives. I think we have never had such a good opportunity as 
the present to use the second motive—sympathy. You can use the relief scheme 
as a very good device in all sorts of different ways—personally, through organiza- 
tions, through getting people to collect food, and even a little more abstractly 
through supporting the meatless days, etc. - 

ZANDER. That's working on the ordinary man rather than the big-shot. 

STAEBLER. And working on the ordinary man in his simplest ideas. Then 
there’s another stage of sophistication that you can work on: Where you begin 
talking about the questions of trade, how it affects your job. In this Michigan 
area people are interested in the whole question of the automobile. It’s easy to 
talk about the relationship in normal times of the dependence of the industry 
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on exports, and you can follow through Dr. Newcomb’s idea there of direct 
interest. It’s harder to use that at the moment because almost everything is 
working in reverse at the present time. 

CARLINER. A good many things are working in reverse, or working in 
conflicting ways. People get so many different interpretations of the facts. 
If they go to a Legionnaire who professes to be an authority, he will give 
them one set of prescriptions. If they go to Henry Wallace, they will be given 
another, a different one from the Legionnaire’s. 

ZANDER. ‘That doesn’t worry me. It seems to me that’s the whole lesson 
of democracy. When people get this, this, and this, all you can hope for is 
the best you can do out of all those things. But that’s better than getting nothing. 

CaRLINER. But if both the Legionnaire and Henry Wallace and others are 
expressing judgments on information that they don’t know either. 

ZANDER. Well, what can we do about that? 

CARLINER. We can do what was done in the case of manufacturing the 
atomic bomb. On all major issues we could set up we could establish a com- 
mittee of authorities and experts who would be called together to examine the 
question. 

ZANDER. Are these governmentally selected ? 

CaRLINER. It doesn’t make any difference so long as they are competent. 

ZANDER. All right, then, selected somehow. 

CARLINER. There is such a thing as the atomic bomb. There is the possi- 
bility of war in the world. Now what contingencies flow from these things? 
What is best to do, given our available information? What could we do under 
these circumstances? Sometimes they can’t give you one best thing. They will 
present alternatives—if this happens it might be better to do this or might be 
better to do that. By then you would have information to go upon. 

STAEBLER. That’s happened in the case of most of these things that have 
been mentioned. This group might not agree on the desirability of the 
recommendations on UMT—yet there has been a teport by a group of people 
who were purported to be a good cross-section. On taxation you get the reports 
of a lot of groups of experts. 

CARLINER. But these reports have always been suspect reports. 

STAEBLER. Every one will be— 

GOMON. Yes, how can you get one that won’t be? 

CARLINER. Well, for one thing, when they assembled this Congressional 
Committee on taxation they called all of their people in from the large corpora- 
tions and you got an almost unanimous report except that one individual wrote 
a dissent. But it seems to me we could get a committee from the social sciences 
who were not partisan. Where each person’s answer didn’t follow precisely the 
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direction you could have predicted in advance. When a committee is appointed 
in Congress to discuss a particular issue, you can tell in advance what the 
Republicans are going to say and what the Democrats are going to say, from 
their partisan position. 

ZANDER. You mean that we need people to speak out on these issues who 
are not politically aligned? 

CaRLINER. Not politically unaligned, but people who have the kind of 
commitment that scientists are supposed to have. 

STAEBLER. Well, let’s take this statement on civil rights that’s just come 
out. Is that the sort of thing you have in mind? 

CaRLINER. Yes, I think if you got as much discussion of a set of intelli- 
gent and impartial recommendations (by impartial I mean motivated not by a 
prior conviction for some political party) on foreign affairs as you got on that 
Civil Liberties report, I think you would have come a long way. If you had 
as many committees on international affairs as you do on civil liberties, I 
should think you would be very much advanced. In the city of Detroit alone 
there must be probably 300 committees who meet once a month to discuss civil 
liberties. 

STAEBLER. Well, that’s a more pressing problem—people have to meet 
each other on that. People can see that their friends are going to be unfairly 
treated, jobs are going to be withheld, etc., unless we solve it. That feeling 
of urgency doesn’t prevail yet on foreign affairs. 

ZANDER. I would like to amplify on that and follow Max Hutt’s earlier 
suggestion. There are about fifty community councils in this state. Their 
purposes were, in most cases, to help them consider their community problems 
and usually they were youth problems because it’s easiest to worry about the 
younger generation. The thing that stands out in their history now (we just 
finished a study of ten years of their life) is that they don’t touch anything that 
cuts any ice. What do they talk about? Thanksgiving baskets, paving a road 
maybe is as hot an issue as they will come to. 

Hutt. Well, let me ask you how those councils were set up. 

ZANDER. Usually made up of representatives from all the organizations in 
the community that had any kind of an impact on either personal change or 
things change. 

Hutr. Were chere union delegates on such a council? 

ZANDER. In most small Michigan towns there aren’t any unions. 

Hutt. What you are really saying is that the council is going to be 
limited in its activity locally according to the delegates. But if your councils 
continue on a regular basis to discuss issues of a more general nature than those 
which the local organizations are concerned with, and if you have simultaneously 
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groups of experts who offer their services and whose data can be made available 
to the local communities, then you would be able to use these councils as 
catalytic agencies to wake up the community on important issues. Perhaps local 
social scientists could be useful people on the council; they would have a 
particular technique to offer rather than any information about a problem of 
social or economic nature. Then your council is strengthened; it could also 
gain strength if it also utilized information from the various kinds of agencies 
which make factual reports. For example, here in Ann Arbor the problems of 
discrimination against Negroes by the barbers, and the near-riot at the Eisler 
meeting—these can be handled locally as the issues are hot, in such a way that 
they focus attention not only upon the specific issues but the broader implications 
that are involved. Such a kind of community agency can be very successful 
if it deals with a hot issue of local importance; it can manage to get these issues 
out and expressed well and to relate them to the most general issues. 

ZANDER. We need some practical suggestions on how groups of local 
community citizens can handle hot issues without getting scared off! 

STAEBLER. There are limits to what you can get organizations to do on 
these matters. You have to steer a peculiar course somewhere between the 
Christmas baskets and the trivia of that sort and somebody’s pet theories of social 
reform which may be justified in small groups but don’t appeal to any sub- 
stantial groups in the community. You can’t organize your community on that 
narrow basis. Organizations are awfully tough things to get going—they tend 
to split and people get fighting. There actually is room for several organiza- 
tions in every community representing different points of view. 

Hutt. The general community organization ought not to have a program. 
It should be a place for discussion of issues brought out and with people repre- 
senting quite different points of view having a chance to bring in and discuss 
as significantly as they can before an audience. 

Gomon. I think that every issue on which two sides have been formulated 
has trite and hackneyed arguments and patterns of thought which people have 
built up and put themselves into. The problems should ke re-stated with a new 
focus to force those people when they are making their arguments into a new 
field of thought. When people have identified themselves with one side or 
the other, you don’t get the stimulation you want. They are on one side or 
the other side and they listen to other arguments only because they have gotten 
themselves into a group. The mood of antagonism is cut deeper by bitter 
arguments. 

CaRLINER. I think Mrs. Gomon has brought up a major point. In the 
Town Hall programs that I have heard, they try to do what she says, but they 
have never been able to do it because the audience winds up in accordance with 
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their own preconception no matter how carefully the chairman restates the 
problem to give it a new focus so people will come out of the frames in which 
they have always been thinking; they nevertheless fall back into their old frames 
and the two Republicans on the forum argue the way Republicans always argue, 
and the two Democrats and the two Communists take their traditional positions. 
The problem of giving it a new focus so there will be intelligent and fresh 
prospectives is basic to this whole business. Otherwise this delegates’ Town 
Forum will just go the way other Town Forums have always gone. 

ZANDER. Could you suggest a different procedure then? Not the forum 
procedure but one in which they’re forced to stay out of their grooves. 

CARLINER. How would you do it? 

ZANDER, By doing something like we're doing here today. It shouldn’t 
be a forum—what is a forum? It’s usually two speakers who conduct a sort of 
debate, and then questions from the audience; then people are allowed to stand 
back and take little pecks at each other. What you are asking for is that they 
be scared out or that someone push them out. 

STAEBLER. Who does all this? Where does it come from? I don’t see 
that this can be done in what Newcomb is asking for—a short period of time. 

ZANDER. Well, that’s what I have been waiting for. Here we are cooking 
up something where people are going to gas for a few more years. 

NeEwcomB. I think the evidence based upon what few years of history we 
have is that people don’t mobilize themselves quickly and express what may be 
common wishes apart from rather dramatic conspicuous episodes of one sort 
or another. I would say that the cue for us—for those who are interested in 
turning public opinion one way rather than another—is that of being ready 
for the kinds of public events which can be reasonably anticipated and to have 
contact already established with certain kinds of groups which can then make 
themselves look in this direction rather than that. Have the groups’ contacts 
ready, be prepared in advance to exploit the kinds of earthshaking episodes which 
happen. One of them would be when the Russians announce that they have the 
bomb. That's a crucial point in the history of the world and if you and I aren’t 
prepared through whatever groups we have membership in to exploit that in 
what we think is the right way rather than the wrong, we are pretty useless. 

ZANDER. Social scientists, for example, might be so organized that they 
would be able to speak out at crucial places—for example, the riots in Detroit 
might have had a better kind of handling if the people who are running things 
had known what to do next. We could find many examples where planning in 
advance for predictable crises has been helpful. 
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Summary of Discussions 


Reasons why public generally is not interested in foreign affairs: 


1. 


3. 


4. 


They don’t believe they could exercise any influence if they did become 
interested. 


Other more pressing personal interests (such as child-rearing and jobs) 
compete for their time. 

The problems seem too difficult for any ordinary person to grasp. Con- 
sequently, people feel they should “leave it to the experts”. 

They lack experience—have no habits for dealing with such matters. 


Suggested techniques for getting people interested in foreign affairs: 


i. 


4, 


Appeal to personal sympathies and religious sentiments on behalf of 
distressed foreign peoples. 
Emphasize international implications of domestic issues now focal in 
public thought, such as: 

Inflation 

‘Universal military training 

Taxation 

Education 
But use these issues carefully—they may backfire; fear of inflation, for 
example, might lead people to oppose sending aid to Europe. 
Get leaders (Congressmen, agency heads) to ask organizations and the 
public generally for advice on what our foreign policy should be. This 
would encourage the public to feel that their recommendations would 
have some influence. 
Give individuals direct experience in some small activity related to 
foreign affairs (such as sending CARE packages). 


Suggested ways to reduce the danger of hysterical, irrational public 
reactions: 


i. 


Assuming that people have a load of hostility that they must direct at 
something, direct it at the valid objects blocking world peace, such as 
isolationists. 

(But the target most likely to be perceived as blocking world peace at 
present is Russia, and it is doubtful if the interests of peace would be 
served by additional hostility directed toward Russia.) * 
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Assuming that at present Russia is a scapegoat for aggressive impulses 
arising out of frustrations not connected with Russia, try to get people 
to recognize that this projection is irrational. 

(But people who now believe Russia is aggressive would find it difficult 
to believe that they are “projecting” their hostilities onto Russia. 
Russian activities in international conferences, as presented in the press, 
do in fact violate our standards of proper conduct.) 

Direct public attention to aspects of international affairs where there 
is little conflict with Russia; avoid emphasis on conflict areas. 

(What non-conflict areas exist at present?) 

Enlist the help of newspaper editors in getting foreign news presented 
moderately, instead of having it presented like a prize fight the way 
it is now. 

Organize the constructive elements in the community and plan joint 
action in advance of predictable international events which might 
create public panic. 


*Phrases in parentheses are comments by the editors. 


Ways of getting relevant information to the public: 


Zz 


It is not necessary to communicate the complexities of nuclear physics. 
Concentrate on the simplest facts about atomic weapons, such as that 
there is no defense and no secret. 

Recognize that it is probably hopeless to try to do away with stereo- 
types. Use them in disseminating information, but make them come 
as close to the facts as possible. 

Have boards of unbiased “experts” appointed to investigate all aspects 
of particular problems in international relations, and have them make 
public statements giving the facts and alternative lines of action for 
the nation. Local groups would then have something authentic to go on. 
Recognize that information must be accompanied by devices to arouse 
interest; otherwise, the information will not be assimilated nor acted 


upon, 


Ways of making public's views known to policy-makers: 


A. 
2 





Make foreign affairs a subject for political action at the local level. 

Use non-political existing organizations, such as veterans’ groups and 
civic groups, as forums for discussion of foreign affairs, and if agree- 
ment can be reached, enlist organization’s strength in making con- 
clusions known to policymakers. 

Encourage direct communication between citizens and policy makers, 
by mail or personal visit. 
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Organizational problems: 


1. 


People should be encouraged to work in groups rather than as individ- 
uals, Individuals feel helpless, but gain a feeling of power when they 
discover that they can pool their efforts with those of other people who 


have similar interests. 


New organizations designed specifically for the discussion of foreign 
affairs will have little appeal so long as they confine themselves to 
discussion. In the past, the activity of such groups has culminated in a 
press release, after which they have tended to dissolve. Such organiza- 
tions do have the advantage, however, that they are not rigid and are 
not committed to some other objective as their major goal. 

The use of existing organizations is sometimes difficult because of 
rigid hierarchies. Requests by Congressmen or officials for discussion 
and advice, for example, may never get farther down than the first or 
second level of leadership. The problem is to get past these “gate- 
keepers”’. 

Also, existing organizations often cannot afford to divert their energies 
from their main objective. This is particularly true of labor unions. 
Advantages of working through existing organizations are that they 
already have channels to policy-makers and can make themselves heard. 
This fact helps members to feel that their work on foreign policy 
matters may have some effect. 


A possible compromise between forming new organizations and mak- 
ing use of old ones is to organize community councils made up of 
delegates from existing organizations. These councils would function 
as forums for discussion of foreign affairs, and the delegates would 
then carry thé discussions back to their respective organizations. Prob- 
lems: Should such a council take a stand of foreign policy, in view of 
the fact that it will have representation from groups with widely 
diverse interests? If is does not take a stand or have an action program, 
can it hold the interest of delegates? Would such forums be able to 
stimulate fresh thinking, or would each delegate cling to the stereotypes 
current in his own special-interest group? 

Working through political organizations at the local level is probably 
the most fruitful method of all. Obstacles would be that local political 
groups often do not consider foreign policy as their proper concern— 
they tend to concentrate on problems connected with roads, schools, 
fire protection, etc. 
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Editors’ Comments 


As was pointed out in the Introduction, the members of the discussion 
groups had been asked not to discuss the actual content of our foreign policy, 
but to concentrate on the question of how public opinion might be made a 
force assisting the best solution of international problems, regardless of what 
those solutions might be. Under these circumstances, it was difficult for the 
groups to discuss specific motivations which might be appealed to through 
propaganda media by groups wanting to keep the peace, because the appeals 
would have to vary depending on what particular policies the public was being 
asked to support. 

It may be relevant to make a few comments on the motivation of the public 
to avoid war. It is frequently stated that the mass of people in any country 
never want war. The fact that wars occur in spite of the presumed public aver- 
sion to them is sometimes considered evidence that the wishes of the “common 
people”’ have little if any influence on peace and war. We believe that this con- 
clusion is unjustified. Rather, we believe that people’s desire for peace is not 
a clear and simple thing, and that conflicting wishes exist which can more than 
neutralize peace-wishes under’ some circumstances. 

It is true that in our culture there are strongly held moral values against 
killing and against destruction and waste of material goods. There are at the 
same time moral values which requice that the underdog shall be protected 
against a strong attacker, and that an individual or nation must protect its own 
integrity. So the public desire for peace is not a desire for peace at any price. 

There are personal motives which make people resist going to war, such 
as the fear of personal death or injury (or fear of injury to loved ones), dislike 
of living conditions in the army or navy, resistance to the interruption of one’s 
career, or dislike of war-time economic controls. Other personal wishes, how- 
ever, find satisfaction in war-time conditions—for example, there is the desire to 
escape from an unpleasant or boring occupation, to escape from a distasteful 
domestic situation, or to make money. Finally there is the allpowerful desire 
for social approval and the fear of social punishment. If the balance of other 
personal wishes for and against war is slightly weighted toward peace-wishes, it 
may be tipped toward war-wishes if the individual perceives that society favors 
war and expects him to behave in a soldierly manner. 

It is possible that for some persons or groups, some particular personal 
motive will outweigh all other considerations. For example, some veterans who 
have had particularly unpleasant experiences in the armed services might refuse 
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to go back; or an industrialist who did not want a return to price controls might 
oppose an inflationary armament program on the grounds that it would necessi- 
tate resumption of economic regulations by the Government. 

Enlisting the existing personal motives against war in a drive for the 
maintenance of peace is a complicated matter. In the first place, some of 
these motives are not directed against war as such, but against a particular 
personal role in war. Such motives can be neutralized by war-makers; for ex- 
ample, if veterans were exempted from the draft, their desire to stay out of the 
army would no longer be a factor militating against selective service; they might 
have little objection to the drafting of other people. 

Appeal to personal motives may boomerang if some particular foreign 
policies become desirable. For example, some people believe that ‘‘force is the 
only language the Russians understand”; therefore, they would urge that the 
United States must maintain a large and modern military establishment. If 
groups favoring peace have been playing upon personal resistances to military 
service, they may frustrate the carrying out of a policy which might have a good 
chance of establishing peaceful conditions. 

Those who wish to arouse a more active public interest in international 
affairs (without necessarily espousing any particular foreign policy) in the hope 
that this will facilitate a solution, must evidently use great care in appealing to 
personal motives. But the very fact that conflicting motives exist in the sphere 
of peace and war and that existing solutions to our international problems only 
satisfy some motives while placing others in jeopardy should serve as a stimulus 
to the public to work for better solutions. 

The public should be encouraged to take a problem-solving attitude; they 
should be helped to see that some of their desires are incompatible with one 
another, and that they should strive for optimal solutions (the least possible 
sacrifice of values) rather than for ideal solutions. 
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State University of Iowa in 1940. 

Gordon W. Allport received his doctorate at Harvard. He studied subse- 
quently at Berlin, Hamburg and Cambridge Universities. He has taught at 
Robert College, Istambul, at Dartmouth, and at Harvard where he is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the Department of Social Relations. He is a trustee of 
the National Opinion Research Center, and past president of the American 
Psychological Association. He has served SPSSI both as Council Member and 
as Chairman. 
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Ralph W. Burhoe went to Harvard studying principally physics and psy- 
chology from 1928 to 1932; studied at Andover Newton Theological School 
in 1934-36; was on the staff of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory of 
Harvard from 1936-1947 serving in various capacities including bibliographic 
and administrative particularly; was Treasurer and administrative officer of the 
American Meteorological Society 1942-47; and was appointed Executive Officer 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1947. 

Dorwin Cartwright is Associate Professor and Director of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Throughout the war he was a member of the Division of Program Surveys, 
working primarily on psychological economical problems of war finance. He 
also served as Planning Consultant for the Morale Division of the Strategic 
Bombing Survey. He received his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1940. 

Bernard T. Feld received his Ph.D. in Physics at Columbia University. He 
spent two years as a group leader in the Experimental Nuclear Physics Division 
at the University of Chicago, one year at the Clinton Laboratories, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and a year at the Los Alamos, New Mexico Atomic Bomb Laboratory. 
He is now Assistant Professor of Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Dr. John R. P. French, Jr. took his Ph.D. in psychology at Harvard in 1940. 
After teaching for two years at Black Mountain College, he went to the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station to do research on leadership training in the Boy 
Scouts. This work on democratic leadership was followed up in the field of 
industry at the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation. At present Dr. French is 
a Research Associate at the Research Center for Group Dynamics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

_ Erich Lindemann received his Ph.D. from the University of Marburg and 
Giessen, and his M.D. from the University of Cologne and Giessen. In 1935 he 
received a Rockefeller Fellowship in Physiology and Psychiatry at Harvard 
University. At present, he is Psychiatrist and Physician-in-Charge of the Psy- 
chiatric Out-Patient Department at the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
Lecturer in the Department of Social Relations at Harvard College. 

Harold Putnam received his A.B. from Dartmouth College in 1937, and 
has been employed on the editorial staff of the Boston Globe ever since, except 
for three-year service with the Navy. His Victory Forum column begun shortly 
after Pearl Harbor was one of the first newspaper efforts at debunking rumors. 
He also serves as a radio commentator and public affairs lecturer. 

M. Brewster Smith received his Ph.D. at Harvard, where he is at present 
assistant professor of Social Psychology. As a research officer of the Research 
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Branch, Information and Education Division, during the war, he made studies 
of soldier attitudes in the Mediterranean and Pacific Theaters. Recently he has 
directed a group research project on personality factors in attitudes toward Russia. 


Ann Arbor Group 


Alvin Zander received his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. His 
research activities have included work on food habits, as a Rockefeller Fellow, 
with Dr. Kurt Lewin at the University of Iowa, and six years as an assistant and 
later as acting director of the University of Michigan’s Adult Education Program. 
He has had clinical experience including more than two years’ therapeutic 
practice and psychiatric screening for the U. S. Public Health Service. Dr. 
Zander is now Assistant Director of the Bureau of Studies and Training in Com- 
munity Adult Education at the University of Michigan. 

Lewis Carliner, who writes, edits and produces educational material for 
the UAW-CIO, is a former editor of the Consumers Guide, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture publication. Mr. Carliner is a graduate of George Washington 
University. 

Josephine Gomon is Program Director of Opinion Unlimited, a feature of 
radio station WKMH, Dearborn, Michigan. She has raised a family of five, 
been a college instructor, an executive secretary of a Detroit City Administration 
and a director of the Detroit Housing Commission. During the war she held a 
public relations position with the Ford Motor Company, in which capacity she 
was concerned with local housing and population problems. 

Max L. Hutt received his Ph.D. from Columbia University. He is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Michigan and Consultant in Clinical 
Training and Research at the University Hospital. During the war he served as 
Chief, Clinical Psychology Branch in the Surgeon General’s Office. Formerly 
he was Director of the Child Consultation Service in Brooklyn and Head of the 
Educational Clinic at the City College of New York. 

Theodore Newcomb is Professor of Sociology and Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He is a former president of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues and president-elect of the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology of the American Psychological Association. He is co-author 
with Gardner and Lois Murphy of Experimental Social Psychology, and author of 
Personality and Social Change. 

Neil Staebler, a businessman of Ann Arbor, spends a considerable portion 
of his time in civic and political organizations. He was one of the organizers of 
the Ann Arbor Citizens’ Council, a nonpartisan political organization which is 
the prototype of several organizations in other communities, and has developed 
a number of new techniques for encouraging citizen participation in governmental) 
affairs. 
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